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The Standard Series of America, 


CHARACTERISTICS: 
i. SIMPLICITY AND CLEARNESS OF TEXT. 


2. GRADUAL, CONSTANT ADVANCEMENT. 
3. CONCISE AND COMPLETE DEFINITIONS. 





| #4 BLEGANT AND ACCURATE MAPS. 


5. ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
6. ALWAYS “UP WITH THE TIMES.” 


_ >t TE: COMMON: SCHOOL: COURSE 4< 





OF THE SERIES COMPRISES: Introduce ES, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, - ----. 30, 
Mitchell; New Intermediate Geography, - - - 1.00 .70 


Mitchell’s New Physical Geography, - -- - - 112 .75 


>* RECENT IMPROVEMENTS.*< 


I. Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. 


t. The Maps have all been thoroughly revised with each edition printed. The changes in the Map of 
, caused by the Russo-Turkish war and the resulting Berlin treaty, those in the Map of Africa, caused 

by Stanley’s discoveries, and the necessary changes in the Maps of the United States, South America, and 
Asia, were all promptly made. 

2. On each Map of the Grand Divisions the area and population have been placed. 

3. We addea fourteen pages of new matter (on Physical Geography,) with ten illustrations, anda new 
double- Map of the World, carefully engraved expressly for this work. and very handsome and com- 
plete. new matter also includes two pages of valuable statistical tables. 
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Il. Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 
1. The Maps have all been thoroughly revised with each edition printed. All necessary changes in the 
maps as above named were promptly made. 
2. On all the Maps there has been placed the area of each State or Country represented, thus saving 
too frequent reference to the statistical tables. 

- On each Map of the Grand Divisions an outline of the State of Pennsylvania (area 46,000 square 
miles) has been engraved on ¢he same scale as that of the map on which it is placed; thus the comparative 
Sizes of different countries ‘and correct ideas of the actua/size of each are brought vividly before the pupil. 

4. On each Map of the Grand Divisions (and on most of those of the subdivisions) names of places of 
ing latitudes on other divisions have been placed, with air-line distances from coast to coast. 
5. We added twelve pages of new matter (on Physical Geography), with twelve illustrations, and a 
handsome double-page copper-plate Map of the Globe, showing its continents, islands, mountains, plains, 
plateaus, and ocean-currents. 
THE PUBLISHERS take this opportunity to express their thanks to the teachers and other friends of 
education for the liberal patronage accorded to the series. They will continually endeavor to maintain the 
high position which the series has attained, as the 


Standard Geographical Series of America. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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EDUCATION 


IN GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


SOME SURPRISING SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


“HE LZuvening Post, New York, March 6, 

contained a letter from Berlin, which 

we print below, concerning education in 
Germany and France. 

The writer makes certain criticisms on 
German education which our own observa- 
tions compel us to think well founded. Spe- 
cial notice is called to some matters of great 
importance. First, to the prevalency of 
illiteracy among the common people. The 
writer seems to have in view the number who 
cannot read and write, and this number seems 
larger than has been supposed; but our at- 
tention was mainly attracted to the multi- 
tudes among the common people, the peas- 


antry, who could read and write, but who | 


seldom did either, and who are in a general 
way ignorant, stolid and dwarfed, both in- 
tellectually and morally, by the hard life they 
lead and the want of any spur to improvement. 
Second, 
schoolmasters nor pupils are expected to do 
much general thinking for themselves. ‘The 
truth is, the present rulers in Germany are 
becoming afraid of the schools, and they 
desire to make them more and more an in- 


strumentality for strengthening the govern- | 


ment and shackling all aspirations towards 
more enlarged freedom on the part of the 
people. They realize that what constitutes 
the safety of a republic is the bane of an 
empire—universal intelligence. 

All honor to the present republican leaders 
in France. The educational question is a 





to the significant fact that neither | 





question of life and death with them, and 
they are making herculean efforts to solve it. 
Money is being poured out ‘like water to 
build and repair school-houses, to obtain the 
services of the best teachers, and to 
the most efficient system of inspection, 
Nothing like the movement now making was. 
ever known in France—-may it prove tri 

umphantly successful. 


secure 


BERLIN, February 13, 1880 

A too-early and too-easily acquired fame 
acts perhaps as often detrimentally to the 
production of national as of individual excel. 
lence. ‘The elementary schools ( Volksschu- 
len) in Germany furnish us a glaring example 
of this. The ordinary German has heard and 
read so much about the iority of his 
schools to those of all other countries, about 
the victories won by the ‘‘ schoolmaster’ at 
Sadowa in 1866 and at Sedan in 1870, that 
he imagines his schools have reached the 
highest point of perfection. To think of im- 
proving them would be ridiculous 

But standing still is rare in nature. Either 
progress or deterioration is the rule. The 
best German authorities are far from being 
satisfied with their schools, and acknowledge 
that the German, especially the Prussian 
schools, are becoming poorer rather than bet- 
ter. ‘The reaction which followed 1848 was lit- 
tle favorable to popular education ; and from 
1850 to the time of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Dr. Falk, in 1872, the standard 
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of the people’s schools became gradually 
lower and lower ; and the law of compulsory 
education was enforced with a laxity corre- 
sponding ill to Prussian severity in other 
branches of public administration. ‘To show 
clearly the condition of popular education in 
Germany and Prussia in the year 1871,I will 
give some official statistics taken from the 
census of that year. 

In the province of Prussia thirty per 
centum of the population could neither read 
nor write; in the state of Prussia more than 
twelve per centum were in the same condi- 
tion. In Prussia the provinces which showed 
the lowest percentage of illiterates were those 
of Saxony, Hessen-Nassau and Sleswick-Hol- 
stein, namely, four per centum. In Bavaria, 
in 1873, seven and three-tenths per centum 
of the recruits were illiterate; in the Upper 
Palatinate fifteen per centum. ‘The greatest 
illiteracy prevails in Upper Silesia, where 
there are now, accordiag to the highest sta- 


‘tistical authority in Germany, Dr. Engel, Di- 


rector of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, dlis- 
tricts in which eighty per centum of the 
population can neither read nor write. 

‘This will doubtless appear almost incredi- 
ble to many persons, but ‘‘ figures do not lie,’’ 
least of all those of so careful a statistician 
as Dr. Engel. Bismarck, as many persons 
will remember, complained in the last session 
of the Reichstag that so far as positive results 
were concerned, the lower classes in Germany 
were worse educated than those of France 
If a Geiman laborer could 
read, he did not understand how to make any 
practical use of his knowledge. Yesterday, 
one of the members of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties asserted, without contradiction, that in 
the country schools a scholar learned rarely 
to write his own language correctly. In con- 
nection with the debates on the budget of the 
Minister of Public Education, the state of the 
schools is attracting attention in the press, and 
there is no lack of complaints. 

Are matters then likely to be bettered ? 
Not at all. The reaction now in full pro- 
gress seems to justify the words recently 
uttered by Lord Derby: The continental 
despotisms do not desire that the lower classes 
should become well-to-do, intelligent and 
independent. The present Minister of Pub- 
lic Education, Von Puttkamer, criticised 
sharply, day before yesterday, the presump- 
tion of the school teachers, in whom, under 
Falk, a manly independence was encouraged. 
In what does the presumption .referred to by 
Von Puttkamer consist? Why, the teachers 


.in their unions and papers, have taken it upon 
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themselves to discuss—yes, even to criticise 
the educational legislation and the educational 
policy of the government. ‘‘ Let the school 
teachers keep their proper places,’’ cried he, 
‘«and leave legislation to their superiors, to 
whom it belongs. The first attribute of a 
school teacher should be modesty.” On the 
same Gay in the Chambera reactionary deputy, 
a clergyman, had severe criticisms to admin- 
ister against the results of Falk’s system, 
which are now becoming apparent. ‘ Yes- 
terday,”’ said he, ‘‘in the class in which | 
was giving religious instruction, not one child 
knew of the history of the illness and recov- 
ery of King Hiskias! Instead of that, the 
children learn the biographies of Schiller, 
Herder, Lessing and Goethe.” The chief 
function of the common schools, according 
to the present authorities, is to teach the peo 
ple what we learn as well in ‘‘ Sunday-school ” 
—religion and obedience to their superiors. 

If we turn to France, upon whose condi- 
tion in more than one respect many Germans 
look with envy nothwithstanding the mill- 
iards, we find a very different condition of 
things. In public instruction she has made 
such strides of late that in some particulars 
she is already ahead of Germany, and she is 
still moving forward rapidly. The Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung contains to-day a long but 
interesting article upon the state of public 
instruction in France, as evidenced by the 
latest report of M. Ferry, with a comparison 
with education in Germany. 

It appears from M. Ferry’s report that 
although the yearly expenditures of France 
increased during the years from 1871 to 1880 
from 1,900,000,000 tO 2,800,000,000 of 
francs, the expenditures for education have 
increased more rapidly than any others. In 
1870 the state expended 26,000,000 of francs, 
in 1881 provision is made for 64,000,000 for 
public instruction, of which nearly 22,000,000 
are for common schools; in 1871 the pro- 
vision made by the state for public schools 
was only 8,620,000 francs. ‘These figures 
indicate the expenditures of the state ; those 
of the department for educational purposes 
have increased from 1871 to 1880 forty-seven 
per centum, those of the communes forty-four 
per centum. 

The most surprising and happy part of the 
report is that which exhibits the increase in 
school attendance. In 1837 to every 10,000 
inhabitants there were 752 who attended 
school; in 1877 there were 1,281, nearly 
one-eighth of the entire population. In Ger- 
many there are 1,500 children who attend 





school for every 10,000 inhabitants, but this 
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is only apparently better than the proportion 
in France. In Germany the children attend 
school eight years, from six to fourteen years 
of age; in France they attend only seven 
years, from six to thirteen years of age. 
Secondly, owing to the much smaller number 
of births in France, the proportion of chil- 
dren to the entire population is smaller. 
Thirdly, the number of children who receive 
instruction at home is larger in France than 
in Germany. The Frenchman is, notwith- 
standing his phrase ‘‘ Egalite, Liberte, Fra- 
ternite,’’ more aristocratic and exclusive than 
the German, and prefers a governor or gov- 
erness if he can afford the expense. 

The number of schools in France increased 
from 1872 to 1878 from 70,179 to 73,110. 
In 1877 there were 71,547 elementary 
schools, of which 9,353 were free. The 
teachers numbered in the same year 110,709. 
In 1857 there was one teacher to fifty-three 
pupils, and in 1877 there was one teacher to 
forty eight pupils. The proportion existing 
between the number of teachers and the 
number of pupils is more favorable than in 
Germany, where it varies somewhat in the 
different states, but is, I am very certain, 
nowhere so high as in France. In Prussia 
there are more than seventy pupils to one 
teacher ; in Baden the proportion is still more 
unfavorable. 

Two years and a half ago afund was estab- 
lished in France to be used for school build- 
ings, to which the state contributed by way 
of loans, not included in the budget. During 
these two years and a half 57,000,000 francs 
have been used in erecting 4,757 school- 
houses. According to Minister Ferry, 268,- 
211,705 francs are still needed for the erec- 
tion of 17,792 school buildings. In 1837 
there were 5,667 communes without schools, 
in 1879 only 298. No commune with more 
than one hundred inhabitants is without its 
school. 

One thing in the report will not please the 
advocates of coeducation among us. In 
Germany and France the separation of the 
sexes in education is regarded as an advance, 
and M. Ferry reports with pleasure that in 
three fourths of the communes the sexes are 
entirely separated in education. ‘The corres 
pondent of the Vossische Zeitung regrets 
that they are in this particular also not as far 
advanced in Germany as in France 

As to the number of illiterates I cannot 
give the exact statistics, but the correspond- 
ent above referred to says that among the 
thousands of acquaintances he has made 
among the lower classes in the French cities 
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| during the last twenty-five years, he remem- 


bers only three or four who could not read 
and write ; and that among the tradesmen, ar- 
tisans, masons, carpenters, etc., he never yet 
met one in France who could not both read 
and write. 

Two years ago I heard a well-known Ger- 
man professor express grave doubts about the 
lower classes in Germany being better edu- 
cated than those in France. He was not 
acquainted with the statistics, but what he 
had seen of both countries justified him, he 
thought, in his opinion. At any rate, the 


figures I have given indicate clearly that the 
Frenchmen do not intend to let the German 
**schoolmasters”’ whip them again. E. 


PR = ate 
TEACHING IN NEBRASKA. 
F, L. SNODGRASS. 
\ 7 EBRASKA in educational, as in other 
LN respects, is on the march to better days. 
‘this has resulted from the increased interest 
awakened by wide-awake educators, enthu- 
siastic teachers, and from communities grow- 
ing in taste and culture and in ability to pay 
for work. Many of the newer and better 
views upon methods of instruction, means of 
discipline, and the relative importance of dif- 
ferent studies, receive here an application that 
ought to be emulated in many schools of my 
acquaintance in Pennsylvania. Indeed, I 
have sometimes thought that, in country 
schools and schools of the smaller towns, 
arithmetic was the only thing that was not 
better taught here than in Western Pennsyl- 
vania; and that, as to the wider and truer 
sense of the duties of the teacher and the 
objects of education, our teachers must suffer 
in a comparison with those of Nebraska. 
Western native teachers have been and are 
quick to catch the spirit of improvement car- 
ried hither by many first-class educators who 
have gone among them. When they go to 
institutes, they go to get something to use in 
the school-room; and this, and not a show 
for themselves and the public, is the purpose 
for which they suppose institutes to exist. 
The ‘*Normal Institute’? I had never 
known in Pennsylvania. In its characteristic 
features, it is, I believe, a western product. 
It is held generally for four weeks in the 
summer, and aims to give a local supply of 
condensed normal training, together with in- 
struction in various branches of study. There 
is no other way that, in my opinion, can 
reach so many teachers and do so much good 
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as this same ‘‘ Normal Institute. Of course 
it cannot take the place of thorough training 
in a good school; but it puts teachers in the 
way of self-improvement, and reaches and re 
vives a large class not to be reached and 
revived by other means. ‘These institutes in 
Nebraska receive not a cent of aid from the 
State. 

Dr. Robert Curry, Principal of the State 
Normal School, and Hon R. Thompson, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
are both from Pennsylvania. The former 
was principal of the Curry Institute, in Pitts 
burgh, and afterwards Deputy State Superin- 
tendent ; the latter was closely identified with 
the educational interests of western Pennsyl 
vania some tweive years ago. 

In some respects teaching in the West is 
preferable to the East. My experience has 
been that pupils have a keener relish for edu- 
cational acquisitions, and that a greater desire 
for good schools is to be found in the people. 

In many places that have come under my 
observation, good teachers have, however, 
been exchanged for inferior ones, either be- 
cause, in the discharge of their duties, they 
offended some of the powers, or because they 
were thought not to have enough of ‘git 
up,” 
show succeeded to their position. 

The state is overrun with 
nearly all grades; and positions, for persons 
without friends, are very difficult to obtain, 
while wages are no better than in the East. 
Hundreds are going west, and want a chance 
to teach until they can get acquainted with 
the country, and see something else to do 
Numbers from the East, thinking to work up 
into something better, are doing harder work, 
and for less pay than they would have had at 
home. ‘The effects of this condition of things 
upon a strange teacher in the country need 
not be stated. 

County superintendents are elected by the 
people at the general elections, and the tenure 


of office is often not dependent so much upon | 


the efficiency of the officer as upon the 
higher (?) claims of other county candidates, 
by whom the office is bestowed ‘‘ where it 
will do the most good.’”’ ‘The school officer, 
in consequence, holds his office about one or 
two terms of two years each, when he is made 
to see that the office is a thing to be passed 
around. 

The disposal of school matters by poli- 


ticians, the taking of noise and reputation and | 


show for genius and merit, and the unsettled 
state of affairs, are, in my opinion, the un- 
favorable conditions existing in Nebraska; 


and a person of noise and fuss and | 


teachers of 
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but to counteract them there is the enterpris- 
ing, progressive character of the general pub 
lic, which, no matter what may betide, is de- 
termined that its schools shall be up to the 
best in the country; and, except under ex- 
treme disadvantages, they are that to-day. 


COUNTY ESSAYS—CLEARFIELD AND CUMBERLAND. 


JUVENILE TRAINING. 


GRACE MORROW. 

NTELLECTUAL, moral and social life 
| may, on a broad view, be seen to progress 
together, yet they are far from advancing with 
equal steps. It is our duty to strive to know 
as well as we can find out, and then to do as 
well as we know how. But the parting 
asunder of these two great principles, that 
separation of intelligence from virtue, which 
accounts for so much wrong-doing in the 
world, is continually seen to happen in the 
continued progress of civilization. The most 
vital and urgent necessity in the entire circle 
of human intercourse is the better understand- 
ing of the laws of mind and character. We 
may dispense with one kind of information 
or another; but the acquirement of true ideas 
concerning human nature, the springs of its 
action, the methods of its working and the 
conditions and limits of its progress, are in- 
dispensable for all. Parents need it in train- 
ing their children ; teachers in the instruction 
of their pupils ; employers in their intercourse 
with those employed ; clergymen in manag- 
ing their congregations ; judges and juries in 
the administration of justice ; and statesmen 
in legislating for the people. Thus, in the 
whole sphere of life, those living in social 
relations require this knowledge for better 
and higher guidance. 

The social duties which we owe to society 
are likewise demanded of us by the youth. 

secluded life, at this day, no enlightened 
human being cares to live; and in whatever 
circumstances children may be plac ed, they 
will, of necessity, be thrown into society 
differing socially, morally and intellectually 
from that of their former condition. It is 
the nature of everything about us to he 
Of the various penalties that have 
been imposed upon men, perhaps none have 
been of greater severity than solitary confine- 
ment. Even the convict in his lonely cell, 
shut out from all human society, will event- 
ually yield to his social propensities, though 
they be but imaginary. The fly endeavoring 
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to break the solitude ; the spider weaving its 
intricate network of fibers; the lowest of the 
insects groveling at his feet—these are his 
friends. With them he converses, plays, and 
in various ways strives to prolong his misera- 
ble existence. No man in his normal condi- 
tion desires to live in solitude. All nature 
around us furnishes numberless examples of 
the existence of this social relation. Clouds 
bank themselves upon clouds and float upon 
the air; the stars adorning the canopy of 
heaven arrange themselves in clusters ; schools 
of finny tribes band together in the streams ; 
swarms of insects flit joyously through the 
air; herds and flocks roam fearlessly in our 





pastures ; river joins river and they float in | 
| 


majesty to the sea; billows upon billows rise 
and lash in foaming surges on the shore. 
Thus 
Everything of earth or air, 
In one harmonious whole agree ; 
All forms of life are everywhere 
As members of one family. 


To train the youth properly is to fit them 


| have 
| melody. 
| wrote psalms of such wondrou 


OF MUSIC. 


dexterity and success; remembering that 
many hard, rugged minds, and dull natures 
of youth, are afterwards the jewels of their 
country, and that many who are not fitted for 
scholars may be intended for other pursuits. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC, 


MISS L. J, REILLY. 


that music was very early known among man- 

kind, and that its performers must have been among 
the first civilizers of the world. The earliest musi- 
cian we read of is Jubal, who is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, as “‘the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ.”’ In the inspired volume such frequent mention 
is made of the use of stringed instruments in the wor- 
ship of God, that we are convinced the Israelites must 
been very proficient in the art of producing 
David, who died about the year 1015 B. C., 
beauty, sublimity, and 


| pathos, that they have never been equaled, and he 


accompanied on the harp these songs of thanksgiving, 


| praise and adoration to the Most High. 


| died 


for those pursuits in life which they are re- | 


spectively to enter. ‘To educate for noblest 
pursuits, strengthen for most difficult tasks, 


and nerve for severest trials—it is truly a | 
- | mountains, and subdued the ferox 
noble purpose, and they to whom the duty is | 


assigned are they who assume its responsibil- | 


ities. 
How shall we appear before our pupils? 
How address them? 
part our instruction ? 
relation of teacher toward pupil ? 
some important questions which we must 
answer ere we can successfully direct the 
course of those placed under our care. 
have 


be the 


What shall 


We | — . 
. | been preserved of Greek music is a few manuscripts, 
faculties and powers capable almost of | 


By what methods im- | 


That the heathen world, too, early owned the power 
worship of Orpheus, who 
is said to have 
nds, that they caused 
the sea 


of music, is shown in thei: 
1280 B. C., and wh 
brought forth such entrancing so 
the trees to bow their tops, and the 
to lose their motion; they -d the courses of the 
rivers, made plants and flowers spring forth, moved 
city of wild beasts, 
to have 


ye lyre 
** 4 


- billows ol 


He also, by the power of his music, is said 
regained his wife, Eurydice, from the infernal regions, 
In the year 435 B. c., Pindar, a native of Thebes, 
died, and a statue which lasted six hundred years 
was erected to him in that city; and th 
honor of his great ability as a writer of sacred songs. 
] j 


is was done in 


| His hymns were grand in tl expression and mag- 


These are | 


| of 


anything, such at least, as would carry us | 


farther than can be easily imagined. But it 


is only the exercise of those powers which | “te ws * 

° 4 ° e | - - residing ¢ -* S art. 
gives us skill in anything and leads us toward | ©C'USS Presiding over this at 

| Jupiter, and Euterpe, one of 

| gave it their aid and sanction. 


‘¢ Under whose care soever a child is | 


perfection. ‘The great philosopher, Locke, 


wrote: 


| structress of the world in art 


put to be taught during the tender and flex- | 


ible years of his life, this is certain, it should 


be one who thinks Latin and Languages the | 


least part of an education.”’ 


Be that as it | 


may, the mind of youth cannot remain empty. | 


If that which is good is not taught it, it will 
surely receive that whichis bad. ‘The notions 
first instilled have the earliest influence, take 


nificent in their style, and were used in the celebration 
the festivals in the great temple. Six hundred 
years before Christ, in the island of Lesbos, “ burning 
Sappho loved and sung;” and although all that has 


written in a notation little understood, yet we are con- 
vinced that in that country which has been the in- 
; well as in literature, 
for in mythology we read of 


music was not despised : 
Apol! , the son of 


the nine muses, both 
We read, too, of 
prizes being awarded for music in the Olympian and 
Nemean games; poets reciting their verses to the 
strains of music. Most the Grecian philosophers 
wrote on music, especially those who were the disci- 
ples of Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle; and from 
this we find that it considered an indispensable 
part of the education of the higher classes. Indeed, 
there are those who contend tl music reached a 
perfection in the early « 


{ 
Oo} 


was 


at 


lays of Greece that it has not 


| since attained; that it was more chaste, more ener- 


the deepest root, and leave the most lasting 


imprint upon their subsequent lives. 

It should be our desire to incline ourselves 
with delight to our places; study our pupils’ 
natures as they study their books; undertake 
our task with pleasure and discharge it with 


getic, and more sublime, 
That its humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than that which cheers this laggard age 


But leaving that of which we know so little, we 
come to a time nearer our own age—the eighteenth 
century—which we find to have been one of great 
musical splendor; for it was then that Italy and Ger- 
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many produced the master minds that have indeed 
made the production of harmonious sounds a science, 
Especially to Germany must the palm be given ; for 
while the merits of Rossini and Bellini must be ac- 
knowledged, the Oratorio of the Creation, by Haydn, 
and his masses, used in the service of the Roman 
Catholic Church, together with the funeral marches 
and “symphonies of Beethoven, have raised the rank 
of these composers so high that they are almost un- 
approachable. 

In our own age and country, music has also had 
her votaries and followers. Who has not heard of 
Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, who for years 
so delighted American audiences, with the beauty 
and sweetness of her warbling? or Adelina Patti, the 
popular vocalist, whose rendering of Norma, and 
Margaret in the opera of Faust, placed her in the 
highest rank of prima donnas ? or Nilsson, or Parepa 
Rosa, Cary, Kellogg, or Gerster? 

Shakspeare has said “the man that hath no music 
in himself is fit for treason, stratagem and spoils.” 
That the love of it is a universal passion and that it 
has a wonderful power, must be admitted, for “it hath 
charms even to soothe the savage breast.” The Swiss 
soldier has been so affected by hearing his celebrated 
national air in foreign lands, that those in command 
have been compelled to forbid its performance. The 
recollections it brought of home scenes, and other 
days, were overwhelming. What would the French 
soldier not undergo if led by the inspiring strains of 
the Marseillaise and how well the German soldier can 
fight with the Watch on the Rhine ringing in his ear 
was demonstrated in the French and Prussian war 
some years ago! How often has the Star Spangled 
Banner rekindled the fire of patriotic zeal and devotion 
in our own country’s brave defenders ! 

Jenny Lind, through the magic of her voice, so 
touched the hearts and reached the sympathies of her 
hearers, that she added thousands of dollars to the 
charitable institutions of every country in which she 
sang. Haydn is called the musical apostle of the 
beautiful and happy, and who that has heard his 
symphonies cannot testify to the grand cheerfulness 
they produce? In all of his music, symphonies, ora- 
torios, or whatever it may be, we see the same friendly 
strain, “‘ the same spirit cf conciliation ;” whether it 
be when he speaks of life’s sufferings or when he tells 
of God’s creations, or of the Seasons, or when “ his 
genius takes its highest flight, and he sings of the 
Redeemer on the cross.” Who can hear “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” and the pathetic ‘“ He was 
despised and rejected of men,” in Handel's Oratorio 
of the Messiah, and not recognize a new feeling of 
devotion from these sacred words ?* Haydn’s music 
is said to have done not a little for the spread of the 
Reformation, It is told of him, that when he was an 
old man, he was affected to tears at hearing certain 
portions of his musical creations, so overwhelmed was 
he by the majesty of the sublime truths which they 
embodied. 

The wonderful influence of music has been the 
theme of many a tale,in prose and verse. How often 
has the traveler on the Rhine seen in imagination 
the fabulous Lorelei, the lovely maiden, sitting on a 
cliff on the banks of the river, combing her shining 
hair with a comb of gold, and singing a song of such 
strange sweet sadness, that the sailor floating by, en- 
tranced by its melody, although it makes him shudder, 
forgets everything but the magic of its charms, and 
is drawn slowly down under the dark waters to a 
cruel death. Dryden, in his Ode to the Passions, 
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and Collins, in his Alexander’s Feast, both testify to 
the power of music. 

Many pleasing stories are told of its influence dur- 
ing the dark days of our sad civil war. Two regi- 
mental bands, one Union, the other Confederate, were 
encamped on opposite sides of a river, and were 
amusing themselves in showing their sentiments by 
the airs they played. Thus it went on for a long 
while, “ Hail Columbia” being followed by “ Away 
down in Dixie,” and the ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner” by “ The Bonny Blue Flag,” until from one 
of the bands was heard the first strains of “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” Almost instantly the band on the 
other side of the river caught up the dear old air, 
which will never die as long as there are hearts to 
love, and homes to cherish; and, through the feeling 
which makes the whole world kin, a truce was pro- 
claimed in the hearts of these foes, influence felt long 
after the strains of music had died away. 

At another time some wounded men had been 
brought into a hospital. The battle in which they 
were engaged seemed ending in a defeat, and these 
men were suffering not only from their wounds, but 
from the feeling that their sacrifice had been in vain, 
which to brave men must be worse than mere physical 
suffering. All seemed gloom. ‘The surgeons could 
do nothing to rally the men. Just then the chaplain 
of the regiment came in. Taking the situation in at 
a glance, he seized a violin that lay by, sprang to an 
elevated seat, and commenced playing the merriest 
airs he could think of, now and then introducing a 
patriotic one. Soon the men became infected with 
his liveliness, and grew more cheerful, taking a new 
hold of life. Then the work of the surgeons became 
comparatively easy. The common sense of one man 
had, through the power of his music, saved many 
valuable lives for their country. 

How often have the hymns of a mother soothed hei 
child, weary with life’s conflicts, long after the lips 
that uttered them with such undying affection have 
been silenced in death. The “ Hush, my child, lie 
still and slumber,” sung to us in infancy, seems like 
a benediction to hover over us through all our after 
life. The dear old church tunes, familiar to us from 
childhood, and linked with our earliest faith, often 
have more power to stir the heart, than the grandest 
miserere heard through vast cathedral aisles, where 
“the dim religious light” steals through the illumined 
windows, and falls with with mellowed rays on the 
choicest productions of many a world-famed artist. 

Some one has said, “ Let me make the songs of a 
nation and I care not who makes its laws,” and surely 
this may be said, too, of a nation’s hymns. Can any 
amount of corruption have power to drag our country 
down to infidelity and decay, so long as such hymns 
as Old Hundred, and the dear old Coronation, have 
such power to stir the people’s hearts ? 

Since music has so great an influence over the feel- 
ings, can it not be made a powerful aid in the culti- 
vation of the zsthetic nature? and through the love of 
the beautiful are not men made morally better ?—for 
does not all that refines the feelings, and moves the 
affections, elevate the tone of the mind, broaden its 
sympathies, and restrain its vices? The. poet has 
said “the polished arts humanize mankind,” and 
music must take a high place among those influences 
that dispose the heart to virtue. May the day soon 
come when America shall yield the palm to no other 
country in the height and breadth of her musical cul- 
ture: when her inhabitants shall he a music-loving, 
and a musically-educated people. 
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‘KEPTICISM vapors much about its supe- 
S rior sincerity, impartiality, learning, cul- 
ture, wealth; but the world perceives the 
hollowness of the deceit, and is ‘fast growing 
weary of such pretences.— Watchman. 

Every real and searching effort at self-im- 
provement is of itself a lesson of profound 
humility. For we cannot move a step with- 
out learning and feeling the waywardness, the 
weakness, the vacillation of our movements, 
or without desiring to be set upon the Rock 
that is higher than ourselves.— Gladstone 

Go ahead, and notice the good things done 
—the progress made—and let the other phases 
of school life pass with the least possible 
notice and friction. 

It is said the foundation for the meanest 
man is made when a small boy turns the worm 
hole of his apple for another boy to bite. It | 
may be so; but the foundation for another 
sort of man is being laid when a very proper 
boy sneaks away by himself and eats his | 
apple alone, worm-hole and all. 

Men’s lives should be like the day—more 
beautiful in the evening ; or like the summer, 
aglow with promise ; and autumn, rich with 
golden sheaves where good works and deeds 
have ripened on the field. 

Dr. Guthrie ascribed the thrift and shrewd- 
ness of the Scottish people, as a whole, to 
the common use among them of the Book of 
Proverbs as a school reading-book, rather than 
to any cause besides. 

Let two young men of equal ability be in- 
structed for the same length of time; one on 
the principle that knowledge is the chief end 
of education, and the other that the great 
end is to form right habits of vigorous train- | 
ing, and then let them be left to make their 
way in the world. ‘Though possessing less 
information at first, you will soon see the | 
latter distancing the former in the sturdy 
race of life. 

The Chautauqua Literary Circle is setting 
people in humble walks of life—shop-boys, 
clerks, kitchen girls, car conductors, etc.—to 
pursuing courses of study. Dr. Vincent has 
set on foot one of the grandest enterprises of 








| 
the time—not the rich and the learned only, | 
but the poor and the humble, are invited to | 


The annual gathering at | 


| 
i 


self-improvement. 
Chautauqua is a delightful feature of this 
great work. | 

Man comes into the world regardless and | 
uninformed ; he has to lay down in his mind 


gradually and one by one, even the funda- 
mental blocks of his belief, and thereon to 
build whatever may come as superstructure. 
Even the law of gravitation is not innate in 
the child, but has to be acquired by painful 
efforts and a succession of tumbles. And so 
with the truths of the complex sciences, and 
with the truths of the moral and social order; 
the acquisition of which last, and still more 
their incorporation in the consciousness so 
as to become a living and active faith, are 
processes extending in almost every instance, 
far beyond the early period of life. 

THE principles underlying the true method 
of objective teaching are those derived from 
the theories of Pestalozzi, who declared that 
‘*the culture of the outer and inner senses is 
the absolute foundation of all knowledge,— 
the first and highest principle of instruction.”’ 
These ought to be thoroughly understood by 
the teacher, and kept constantly before him 


| in his work, being regarded as a standard by 


which every lesson is to be tested. The 

principles are variously stated by different au- 

thors, but as clear and correct an enunciation 
of them as any we know is the following: 

. Cultivate the faculties in the natural order. 

. Do one thing at a time. 
The child, not the teacher, 
Be thorough. 

. First gain the idea, then the expression. 

. Cultivate language. 

. Separate every subject into its elements, 

. Present the subject in the order of dependence. 

Q. Proceed from particulars to generalities. 

10. Proceed from the concrete to the abstract. 

11. Proceed from the simple to the more difficult. 

12. First synthesis, then analysis. 

Educational Voice. 


should do the work, 
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Mr. RosBert INGERSOLL now objects to the 
cost of preachers. He says the people of 


| this country are taxed $12,000,000 annually 


for their support. A contemporary has made 
a sufficient reply to this by showing that law- 
yers cost about $70,000,000. ‘That is not 
all—_the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
more. Withdraw the preservative power ex- 
ercised by the ambassadors of Christ for but 
a few years and the country will become not 
only morally but financially bankrupt. Take 
away the salt of the earth, or let it lose its 
savor, and there will be no security for any- 
thing. Real estate will be worth about as 
much as it may have been in Sodom and 
Gomorrah,— Géena. 
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Tue task undertaken about eight years ago, 
of changing the character of drawing in the 
Boston schools, from being largely an amuse- 
ment or recreation to being industrial and 
educational, has been systematically pursued, 
though not equally successful in all grades and 
schools. The work included an entirely new 
range of exercises, and a grading of the sub- 
ject, for pupils of all school ages, such as had 
never before been attempted, either in this 
or any other country, so far as my observa- 
tion extends. Some of the subjects and parts 
of the grading had been studied and experi 
mented upon in several European countries, 
but no one country had then systematically 
organized a course of study, graded in edu- 
cational sequence from the first year of public- 
school life to the last, and generalized so as 
to make it an elementary branch of education 
in all grades ; whilst at the same time so sim- 
plified in practice that all average children 
could successfully pursue the study, and all 
intelligent teachers could efficiently teach it. 
The subject had to be eliminated from the 
position of a specialty, taught to the imagi- 
narily-gifted few for their ornamental accom 
plishment, and reduced to the radical level of 
an element in all education, like reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, for practical use in 
every-day life by all persons.— Walter Smith. 


ZINCKE, in his entertaining and suggestive 
books on Egypt, tells the following anecdote, 
to illustrate the sort of knowledge which, he 
says, the uneducated often have: 
‘« Shortly after my return from Egypt, I had 
the following conversation with one I knew 
to be a good specimen of that class—an hon- 
est, conscientious, religious soul. ‘ They tell 
me, sir, you have been a long way off.’ ‘ Yes, 
neighbor, I have been to Jerusalem.’ [| 
thought Jerusalem might touch a chord, but 
was not sure that Egypt would. ‘ What! 
Jerusalem, sir?’ with great surprise. ‘ Yes; 
Jerusalem.’ ‘ Now, sir, you have surprised 
me. Idid not know that there was such a 
place as Jerusalem in the world. I had 
always thought that /erusalem was only a 
Bible word.’”’ 


classe 7_ 


It is related by a lady of Chester, Pa., that 
when General William Henry Harrison was 
running for the Presidency, he stopped at the 
old Washington House in Chester, for dinner. 
After dinner wine was served, it was noticed 
that the General pledged his toast in water ; 
and one of the gentlemen from New York in 
offering another, said: ‘‘General, will you not 
favor me by drinking a glass of wine?’’ The 
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General declined in a very gentlemanly 
manner. Again he was urged to join them 
in a glass of wine ‘This was too much. He 
rose from the table, his full form erect, and 
in the most dignified manner replied: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I have refused twice to partake of the 
wine-cup ; that should have been sufficient. 
Though you press the cup to my lips, not a 
drop shall pass the portals. I made a resolve 
when I started in life that I would avoid 
strong drink, and I have never broken it. | 
am one of a class of seventeen young men 
who graduated, and the other sixteen fill 
drunkards’ graves—all through the pernicious 
habit of social wine-drinking. I owe all my 
health, happiness, and prosperity, to that 
resolution. Will you urge me now?” 

THe Chinamen, who walked over bridges 
built two thousand years ago, who cultivated 
the cotton-plant centuries before this country 
was heard of, and who fed silkworms before 
King Solomon built his temple, have fifty 
thousand square miles around Shanghai, which 
are called the Garden of China, and which 
have been tilled for countless generations. 

‘his area is as large as New York and Penn- 
sylvania combined ; it is all meadow land, 
raised but a few feet above the river—lakes, 
rivers, canals, a complete net-work of water 
communication ; the land is under the highest 
cultivation; three crops a year are gathered ; 
population so dense that wherever you look 
you see men and women in blue pants and 
blouse, so numerous that you fancy some 














muster or fair coming off, and all hands 
turned out for a holiday. 

AN important element of the ‘‘ Quincy 
Plan,” about which Charles Francis Adams 
has made such ado, is the selection of one 
one man thoroughly posted in the science of 
pedagogics, and allowing him to manage and 
control the schools as he thinks best. He is 
permitted to form his own plans, execute 
them, and do what his judgment approves, 
untrainmeled by the advice or direction of 
others. If this part of the ‘‘Quincy Plan”’ 
could be introduced into all schools, what a 
happy lot of school superintendents there 
would be! No man can accomplish a great 
work unless he is absolutedy free to act as his 
own judgment directs. Grant could never 
succeed until he had command of all the 
Federal forces. Napoleon would have been 
a failure as an inferior officer. Had Welling- 
ton been compelled to follow his advisers, the 
laurels of Waterloo would never have been 
The School Superintendent who is 


his. 
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worthy of the position he occupies should be 
left free to do work in his own way. Such is 
not the case in most of our western schools. 
The board of education, the committee of 
school examiners, the committee on supplies, 
the egotists of the newspapers, and others, are 
constantly crowding upon him advice which 
he is compelled to adopt or lose the advisers’ 
support. Let us have reform in this regard. 
Let the man who is Superintendent be a pope 
during his term of office, and better results 
will be attained. Educational Weekly. 
Tue office of the true teacher is to go be- 
fore the scholar in the pursuit of knowlege, 
interest the faculties of his mind and stimu- 
late them to self-action, lead him in the 
proper path of study, illumine those paths by 
appropriate explanations and illustrations, pre- 
pare the way for the scholar’s advance, and 
inspire him to continued progress by encour 
aging words. ‘The teacher never fails to em- 
ploy all judicious measures to interest and 
awaken the powers of the child’s mind in 
their natural order of development and stim. 
ulate those powers to self-action. He is also 
observant that each power receives proper 
and symmetrical training. ‘The process pur- 
sued by the teacher in his work can be indi- 
cated in a brief outline. By managing the 
attentiveness in a judicious manuer, the schol- 
ar’s capacity to observe is cultivated and ex- 
panded. ‘This culture and training assist him 
in obtaining clear conceptions of objects of 
sense. Well-furmed conceptions facilitate 
the work of the memory, and greatly help in 
its retentiveness. ‘The power to perceive dif- 
ferences and institute comparisons comes next 
in order. ‘The imagination is called into ex- 
ercise in arranging. the ideas, thoughts and 
conceptions into new forms. ‘The reason will 
soon be ready to act in passing judgments 
and drawing conclusions.—/. W. Simonds. 
Not every person will make a good teacher, 
and the sooner this fact is recognized and ac- 








cepted, the better for our schools, The reason | 


is that all do not possess the requisite good 
sense in this direction. They have good 
business qualifications, but they have not the 
power to attract and control. It takes all of 
these to make the scholarly teacher; and not- 
withstanding we have our libraries of works 
on school management, school government, 


methods of teaching, and so on, [I sometimes | 
think we too often forget—if we ever knew— | 
z= . ~ 

| justice of the law. 


the real object of teaching. Do we not teach 
too much? Ido not mean that our courses 
of study are too extensive; but do we not 
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teach too much of any one subject? We give 
ht, the essence. 


the mass without the thoug 
We solve problem after problem ; we commit 
definition after definition; we parse word 
after word; we translate sentence after sen- 
tence, and do not realize that any 
relation, the one with the other. It seems 
to me if we would learn principles systemat- 
ically, rather than so much, we would have 
more knowledge at our command. If we 
could see the thought as developed in any 
subject, just as we should and must see the 
thought in reading, and not only see the 
thought in one subject, but be able to follow 
it through every branch, then our knowledge 
would be systematic.—/Pres. H. B. Brown, 
Indiana. 


there is 


THE teacher who makes a specialty of each 
branch he teaches, can enchain the 
of the most careless in this class. But to 
attain this excellence, orie must work. And 


t 


attention 


| such work gives scholarship and culture, both 


of which are desirable in a true teacher. Too 
many teachers have almost no | infor- 
mation. A teacher who does not keep apace 
with the events of the day, who does not read 
the daily paper, is not fit to take charge of a 
school, Such teachers allow their minds to 
rust, and lose energy and zeal. If an event 
of importance takes place in the country or in 
the world, the class should know it. It is the 
duty of every teacher to be familiar with the 
current events of the day. ‘The newspapers 
should reach every teacher in the land. ‘The 
pupils will thus get a thirst which will last 
them through life, for that knowledge which 
is so essential to good citizenship. ‘There is 
no necessity that teachers should lack culture. 
No other profession is so full of stimulants, 
While the teacher is teaching a certain branch 
he should study it, and thus the pupils will 
get the benefit of his thoughts and labor. 


renera 


EXPERIENCED educators are a unit in the 
belief that the only successful way of impress- 
ing in an indelible manner the principles of 
any science on the minds of children, is by 
frequent reference and repeated drills on the 
same. Morals are expected to be taught in 
the school-room by both precept and prac- 
tice, and if the pupils are allowed to assist in 
presenting and discussing subjects bearing on 
some of the cardinal virtues, they are certain 
to become in a greater measure interested in 
the arguments and proof of the propriety and 
In our common schools 
no text-book on ethics or moral philosophy 
is used other than the Brble, which indeed is 
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the best book ever written for this special 
work. It isever at hand, ready to be studied ; 
and the teacher by a little study, if he is fa- 
miliar with its teachings, and with the aid of 
aconcordance, can prepare suitable Bible read- 
ing to last several days on any moral principle 
he may wish to enforce and to enlighten his 
pupils regarding its teachings. As an illus- 
tration, let us suppose that for his morning 
exercises the teacher decides to portray the 
evils of intemperance: Let him select such 
passages of Scripture for the morning exer- 
cises as will best represent the Bible teachings 
on this subject. He will find that if he will as- 
sign these to the oldest pupils they will study 
them, and one can be appointed to read the 
selection one morning, another a second se- 
lection, and a third still another selection, and 
so on.— Common School Teacher. 


Book C.iuss.—A book club is a very easy 
institution to manage. It is a simple adapta- 
tion of the co-operative principle. A leading 
spirit and a few sympathizers are alone neces- 
sary. Where two or three can meet together 


in intellectual fellowship, there the book club | 


may result. It is a private and select circu- 
lating library ; select not only as to the liter- 
ature which circulates, but as to the hands 
through which it passes. The book club is, or 
ought to be, the fastidious reader’s safeguard 
against greasy covers and dog-eared corners, 
To the table which the book club spreads, 
only one and one’s friends sit down. Where- 
ever no book club has yet been formed, let a 
beginning be made now. Go ahead, some 
one of you, with the preliminaries. Get 
together a few who would be likely to be in- 
terested in the project and talk it over. Select 
and perfect your details of organization. Set 
up your machinery and go to work. You 
will find that you have introduced into your 
community a new pleasure, a new bond of 
union, a new public benefit. A book club, 
socially speaking, is an arterial system. Pub 
lishers have nothing to fear, but much to gain 
from the multiplication of book clubs. They 
must inevitably increase, not abridge, the sale 
of books. This effect they will produce by 
creating a demand where now no demand 
exists. There are thousands and thousands 
of persons who through the agency of book 
clubs might be made co-operative purchasers 
of books, who now never enter the market at 
all. By all means let there be a book club in 
every town where there is no public library. 
To form one may prove the planting of the 
seed out of which the larger institution will 
soon grow.—Literary World. 
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LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


‘HE usual method of teaching astronomy 
‘| is to introduce the pupil at once to the 
Copernican theory. He is told that the sun 
is the centre, next comes the planet Mercury, 
then Venus, then the Earth, etc. The num- 
ber of miles is usually taught; the size of the 
planets. In the course of the term he may 
be shown a globe on which the constellations 
are painted, and this concludes the course. 
Some tell the pupil why the constellations 
were thus named, and this is a very important 
part of the business ; it is equal to the old plan 
of studying botany, in which the sentiments 
attributed to each flower were learned by the 
young misses, for no boy in those days studied 
botany. 

The true and only way to know anything 
about astronomy is to study it as you would 
study chemistry, forexample Do not begin 
with a book. What is needed on the part of 
the student are directions how to study. Of 
course you could do better if you had your 
pupils on the house-top, and could begin a 
series of lessons there. That, indeed, is the 
proper way. But as this will probably be 
impossible, some other way must therefore be 
adopted. 

Begin with a conversation about the moon. 
Ask the scholars to watch it and tell you what 
they discern about it. Then next day have 
them report what they have seen, its size, its 
motion among the stars, etc.; full moon, 
first quarter, etc. Don’t attempt any expla- 
nation of these phenomena; have them as 


facts ; get your class interested-in looking 


and in seeing. 

Next, start a conversation about the stars, 
and call attention to the different sizes of the 
stars. You will find that some have noticed 
this and some have not. You can ask the 
pupils to look and see how many very bright 
or large stars there are, and fix an hour for 
the examination—say eight o’clock p. m. 
The next day you will listen to the report. 
You will then tell them that certain combina- 
tions of stars go by the name of ‘‘ constella- 
tions,’’ and speak of the ‘‘ Dipper,’’ and show 
how the North Star can be found by noting 
the direction of the two stars on the side far- 
thest from the handle. 

Your lessons are to extend over a consid- 
erable space, and must therefore be short. 
You will do well to get some large sheets of 
brown paper, 3x4 feet, and on it to makea 
map of the northern heavens, putting in the 
North Star and the “ Dipper,” at 8 o’clock in 
the evening, and show it to the class, and ask 
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them to look at the heavens and see what they 
can see and report to you. 

It will not be long before some one will in- 
form you that the ‘‘ Dipper”’ turns around 
the North Pole ; in the evening being on one 
side, and on the other in the early morning. 
This was first discovered in my class by a boy 
whose father was up early in the morning to 
sell milk. He said when he told his father it 
was declared impossible. It created a great 
deal of curiosity. The teacher will, if ap- 
pealed to, ask the class to ‘‘ look and see.”’ 
It is poor teaching to tell what can be found 
out by any one by an effort. The study of 
the Northern heavens should not be too 
minute. - 

Next ask your class to look into the South- 
ern heavens, and to make a map themselves 
with ten of the brightest stars, located on it. 
You will proceed to draw a map yourself, and 
put on the brightest stars, and name two or 
three. Don’t proceed too fast and over- 
burden the memory; your object is to get 
your class to study, not to cram them. 

In another lesson, give the names of one or 
two others. Try and talk about what they 
can see—the color of the heavens, the color 
of the stars, etc. Do not speak of the enor- 
mous distance, etc., and other astronomical 
facts that belong to another period and in 
another place. The names of the stars they 


cannot find out, and these you tell them; so | 
of afew terms as horizon, zenith; but be | 
sparing of technical terms, only use them when | 


you must. 


Proceed in the same way with the Eastern | 


heavens, then take up the Western heavens. 
Propose the inquiry, ‘‘ Do the stars move ?”’ 


unless some pupil has found it out by his own | 
Before you give the cause of | 


observation. 
this phenomenon, ask if they can explain it. 


Say that you were riding in the cars, and that | 
the fences appeared to go the other way ; ask | 
them if they have had similar experience. | 
This will lead to a profitable talk on real and | 


apparent motion. 
The motions of. the stars from east to west 


each night should not be left to a verbal | 


statement. ‘Try and get the pupils to observe; 


not what you tell them either, but what really | 


happens. Do not speak of these things as 


though you knew it all the time, and knew all | 
For instance, ask a boy to stand | 
by a building that ranges north and south, | 


about it. 


and watch the stars ; or to set up two sticks 
in range with a star. 


Set them to working out how long it takes | 


the moon to go from a star back to that star 
again. Set them to finding out that the stars 
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‘ are rising earlier, and that constellations not 
| visible a month ago, now are to be seen, and 
ask them the reason. (Go slowly here.) 

A star map will be very useful, and should 
| be in the hands of each scholar. They can 
| be bought for low price—giving the names of 
| the principal stars. [The small planisphere, 
| costing thirty cents, which may be ordered 
| from McClees & Griffith, 1026 Arch street, 
| Philadelphia, is also quite useful.] By the 
| means of this apparatus a live teacher may 
| lay the foundation of a real knowledge of 
| astronomy worth many-fold that merely 


| learned from text-books. .. Y. School Fournal. 


—<— 


COUNTRY school, and the children 

came thronging in. ‘The usual effort 
| was made to arrange them into classes, and 
soon order prevailed. It was Mr. Roberts’ 
second term: he thoroughly believed what 
| he taught, and practised it, too. He had 
| just told the scholars that every one should be 
| treated kindly, and that no distinction should 
| be made because of clothes, when the door 
| opened, and a tall, ragged, unprepossessing 
| lad entered. Instantly the whole school be- 
| gan to laugh. Evidently, he was the butt of 
| the entire district. Mr. Roberts bade him 
welcome, and invited himto read. He found 
he was very ignorant and sadly neglected. A 
poor little Testament was his only school- 
| book. 

It took the lad but a short time to find out 
that the teacher was on his side. Said he: 
**T thought I would come, for I saw you go 
by the other day, and calculated you would 
give me a lift. The boys and girls laugh at 
| me, but I don’t mind that; but I can’t stand 
the stones so well.” 

“* No one shall hurt you,” said the teacher. 

When he returned to his boarding place, 
and when good Mrs. Deacon Smith heard 
| that the “big Kelley boy’ had entered the 
school, she laughed. 

‘¢ Why, Mr. Roberts, I wouldn’t have such 
a boy in school ; the family are as ignorant as 
savages. ‘They live down by the creek, and 
they are a dreadful set.”’ 

Years passed. The teacher was working in 
a large city, and saw a face that looked fa- 
miliar, yet he could not ‘‘ place”’ the gen- 
| tleman. His fine clothes, his elegant gold- 
| headed cane, his manly bearing, were all 
strange. But it was no other than the pupil 
Phe had sympathized with and befriended ; 
| and it was that sympathy that saved him. 
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&P. WICKERSHAM. . ....., J, P. M'CASKEY 


“HE June number of Zhe Journal will | 


contain a full report of proceedings of | 
the Convention of Superintendents held aj, 
few days since at Harrisburg, with the papers 
read at these important sessions. A number 
of Superintendents desire extra copies of this 
report, and to supply them we shall print a | 
larger edition than usual of this issue. Such 
extra copies may be ordered until May 25th, 
at fen cents per copy, which includes postage 


A LITTLE work on teaching children how 
to sew, by Mdlle. Grand’homme, of Paris, 
has been recently translated and published 
by Macmillan & Co., New York It is ex- 
tensively used in the schools of France, and 
would be a valuable auxiliary in all schools 
where sewing is taught. Will our Children’s 
Homes, Reform Schools and Orphan Schools 
take notice ? 


IN many instances where the Board of 
Directors took no action in relation to the 
matter, teachers held examinations of their 
own accord at the close of the late term of 
school, and in all cases, we believe, with 
good results. We have received several com- 
munications from teachers and others, giving 
accounts of these examinations; but, of 
course, while we are gratified to receive them, 
we have no room to publish them. Some of 
the examinations have been in part writ- 
ten, and lists of the questions asked have 
been placed in our hands, all showing that 
the plan was a decided success. 

THE teachers of Pottsville were recently 
examined by the borough Superintendent. 
The Afiners’ Journal, of that place, objects 
to holding these examinations in the spring, 
during term time. It alleges that the teach- 
ers have when engaged in school sufficient 
work to do, without being compelled to pre- 
pare for an examination. ‘The time for the 
annual examinations, it thinks, should be 
during vacations. The /Journa/, furthermore, 
does not favor an examination of teachers in 
branches that they are not called upon to4 
teach. It would be better satisfied on this 
subject, if better acquainted with the law. 
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Public 
France has appointed M Buisson a member 


THE Minister of Instruction 


of the newly constituted 
Commission. 

France is making active preparation to be 
represented educationally in the approaching 
universal exposition.at Melbourne, Australia. 
M. Louvrier de Lajolais has been named a 
member of a Commission to arrange the 
exhibit on the part of the Minister of Publi 
Instruction. The schools are preparing 
scholars’ work for exhibition 

An interesting pedagogical conference was 
held at Paris, from March 30th to April 4th. 

A large number of female teachers are 


‘Topographical 


; about being brought to Paris at the Govern. 


ment expense, to learn the art of cutting 
out and making up of clothing. 


WE see it stated that the percentage of the 
inhabitants over eighteen years of age who 
can read and write, in. Switzerland is too, 
and in Germany, 88. We do not believe it. 
Whatever the reports may say to the contrary, 
we are satisfied that it is not true. We have 
personally visited villages and country dis 
tricts both in Switzerland and Germany, and 
always and everywhere found the peasantry, 
the lower classes of working people, stolid 
and ignorant. ‘Their average intelligence is 
far below that of the working people in the 
United States. In many villages you could 
not collect a dozen books, and scarcely a 
newspaper is taken. ‘The majority remain at 
home, know little of what is going in the 
world, show no interest in public affairs, 
seem scarcely to think. Men and women 
can be found who, when young, had learned 
to read and write, but have now forgotten 
how. 


NASHVILLE is about to hold an exposition 
in commemoration of the centennial anniver 
sary of the first settlement on the banks of 
the Cumberland. A fine building has been 
provided, and great efforts are being made to 
fill it with the best that ‘Tennessee can pro- 
duce in the departments of art and industry. 
Among other things, we are glad to notice 


| that education is to have a prominent place. 


A conference of teachers and friends of edu- 
cation is called for Friday, May 7th, at 
which Dr. Harris, of St. Louis, will deliver 
the opening address. A liberal amount of 
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wall and floor space has been set apart for 
material relative to education, and a com- 
petent gentleman has been appointed to 
install it. The following classification has 
been adopted : 

I, Paintings, crayon, line and map drawings, 
specimens of penmanship and pictures of school 
buildings. 

II. Bound or clasped volumes of papers, showing 
school work in prescribed studies. 

II1. Apparatus and natural history collections, 
school furniture, school journals, reports, and other 
publications. 


We have great reason to be pleased with 
the results of our suggestion made to school 
boards some months ago, that they should re- 
quire public examinations or reviews in all the 
schools under their care, near the end of the 
term. The suggestion was carried into effect 
by a large number of school boards, in some 
counties by nearly all of them, and the results 
have been most happy. Better work has 
been done in the schools, the pupils have 
shown more interest in their studies, and the 
people generally have been made to under- 
stand more fully the value and capabilities ot 
our system of public instruction. The fol- 
lowing is a sample letter showing how the 
plan works. It is from the secretary of a 
school board in Warren county. He says: 

“The school board of Deerfield passed a resolution 
requiring @// teachers in their employ to hold a 
public examination as suggested in the School 
Fournal of all work gone over during the term. 
Pursuant to this resolution, the review was held with 
the very best results. Our schools never before made 
such rapid advancement. Both teachers and pupils 
took new interest at once. It worked like a charm. 
All thanks are due to the School Yournal for what 
our schools are.” 


We have before us the annual catalogues 
of two of Pennsylvania’s leading literary in- 
stitutions, Franklin and Marshall College and 
Lewisburg University. Judging by the size 
of the lower classes, both seem to be in a 
flourishing condition. Neither has a large 
endowment, but both contrive to live within 
their means. Franklin and Marshall adheres 
to the old idea of a college, and allows no 
optional courses of study, and has no partial, 
provisional or mixed classes. The backbone 
of the instruction imparted is the ancient 
classics, which run through the whole four 
years. Somewhat in contrast, Lewisburg 
University, under its young but able and 
progressive president, has adopted the plan 
of two distinct courses of study, the classical 
and the scientific, and permits the students to 
choose between them. If, however, they 
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select the latter, they receive at graduation 
the degree of Bachelor of Science instead 
of Bachelor of Arts. We shall not enter 
into any discussion here as to the proper 
branches to be included in a college cur- 
riculum, or as to the true idea that should 
condition the course of instruction in one of 
our higher institutions of learning; but we 
simply desire to call attention to a point of 
difference that distinguishes the 
we have named, and to commend both to the 
patronage of young men seeking a thorough 
classical or scientific education. 


two colleges 


WE stated in preceding numbers of Zhe 
Journal that there is nothing new in the 
much-talked-of Quincy methods of teaching. 
And this statement is true so far as the mere 
methods are concerned. But there is one 
thing at Quincy that zs new—almost un- 
heard of—and that is the open confession on 
the part of the members of a school board 
that they do not understand and are entirely 
incompetent to direct the strictly technical or 
professional work required in managing a 
system of schools. *“Mr. A the 
board discovered that something was wrong 
with their schools, but that they were com- 
pletely at a loss as to the to be 
adopted to make it right. ‘The machine was 
broken and would not run—that they could 
see well enough; but as to the repairs needed 
and the way of making them, they were en- 
tirely inthe dark. At last the happy thought 
occurred to some one that it might be well to 
employ a person skilled in such matters, an 
expert, to do for them what they did not 
know how to do for themselves. ‘This seems 
like a simple matter, but it is in reality a very 
important one, deserving alone, as we think, 
all the praise bestowed upon the Quincy 
methods. ‘True, when a furnace, or a mill, 
or a railroad, or a line of steamships, is to be 
run, the owners never think of doing it ex- 
cept under the supervision of persons speci- 
ally qualified for the purpose—persons who 
have made it a business to fit themselves for 
the duties of such positions But this com- 
mon-sense principle is frequently lost sight of 
in the management of systems of schools. 
The besetting sin of the average member of 
a school board is that he knows all about 
schools He would acknowledge without 
hesitation that he knows little about a watch, 
a printing-press, a steam-engine ; but the ed- 
ucation of a child, or of ten thousand chil- 
dren, is comparatively such a simple thing— 
although if he understood it at all he would 
realize that it is the most*difficult thing that 
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God has left for human hand to do —that to 
comprehend and direct it, all he needs is 
the few hours of leisure per month that he 
can spare from the absorbing interests of his 
own business. ‘The Quincy board discov- 
ered their mistake, and applied the remedy. 
We have a good many school boards in 
Pennsylvania who are making the same mis- 
take: how much longer will they remain in 
darkness ? 


THERE seems likely to be another school 
sensation in Massachusetts. About a year 


it be done in every county, by all means. [f 
our schools, like many of those in Massa. 
chusetts, are so badly taught that the chil- 
dren cannot spell ordinary words, do not 
know how to write a simple letter, or have 


'not learned to solve easy arithmetical prob. 


lems when not found in the book, it is time 
the truth, the whole truth, should be known, 
that a proper remedy may be applied. 


Tue Village Record, of West Chester, thus 
speaks of the custom of children preparing 


| lessons out of school : 


‘ago some question arose in the Association | 
of School Committee-men of Norfolk county, | 


in regard to the value of the results at present | 


obtained from the education imparted in the | : 
| those whose judgment in such matters is of value, 


common schools. To settle it, an examina 
tion of the schools by disinterested parties 
was resolved upon. 


We have heretofore given the reasons why pupils 
should not be expected to study at home a single 
lesson of any sort, and we have reason to believe jhat 
they are cordially agreed with by a great majority of 


The school hours should be honestly devoted to school 
duties, and the other hours of the day should not. The 


| pupil should be at work on the studies which he is 


Norfolk county is within a short distance | 


of Boston, and contains the important towns 
of Brookline, Milton, Quincy, Weymouth, 
Dedham, etc. ‘The examinations extended 


sand pupils, and were mainly conducted by 
Mr. George A. Walton, an agent of the State 
Board of Education. ‘They were practical in 


pursuing only during the time and at the place for 
these studies ; to send him to his parents laden with 
text-books, with the expectation that they will smooth 
out difficulties, explain intricacies, develop methods, 


: } and detect errors, is a gross derangement of the 
to about two hundred schools, with five thou- | ; -' ¢ 


proper rule, and a discreditable evasion of duty by 
the teacher. Nor do we overlook the great fact that 


| the teachers are already fully occupied. They have 


character, and were confined to the elements | 
of reading, writing and arithmetic. ‘The | 


tests in the main were: in reading, a selec- 


tion from some easy narrative not previously 


seen ; in spelling, the writing of a number of 


plain English words; in composition, the | 
| likely noticed a few young city children 


writing of a letter; in arithmetic, the solving 


of easy problems involving the four ele-| 


mentary rules. ‘These tests are very different 


from questions selected from the text-books 
used, but they are very fair and well calcu- | 


alted to exhibit the extent of the practical 
knowledge gained in the schools. 


| 


no time, as a rule. They are busy from the hour 
school calls till it adjourns. The hearing of recita- 
tions is itself a very serious matter, besides the effort 
called for in-the maintenance of order, and the carry- 
ing out of disciplinary methods. 

The editor of the Record has probably not 
had very wide experience in connection with 
the subject of which he writes. He has most 


who have been overworked in the schools, 
who carry home at night a small library 
of books, and occupy the time in study they 
ought to spend in sleeping or playing. But 
such cases are exceptional, and even in these 
it is better for the children to be engaged in 


The results are published in an appendix | study than for them to be reading novels, 
to the report of the State Board of Education, | playing cards, attending parties, or going to 
many of them in the form of fac-similes, and | theatres or concerts. Strong, hearty boys 
are certainly well calculated to astonish those | and girls in the country cannot employ their 


who have supposed that Massachusetts 1s edu- 
cationally the most advanced State in the 
Union. The work done at some of the 
schools is good, at-others it is fair; but many 
of the schools seem to be taught according 
to methods long since disused by all en- 
lightened teachers, and to show results of 
which all concerned in their management 
should be heartily ashamed. 

Mr. Walton’s report has been printed in 
pamphlet form. It is very suggestive. 
Every superintendent should secure a copy. 
In our own State, tests similar to those used 
by Mr. Walton may be readily appliei. Let 





evenings better than in preparing their les- 
sons. ‘They have walked to and from school, 
they have done their morning and evening 
work, they have had enough of play; and it 


| will not only do them no harm, but it will be 


about the best thing they can do, to sit down 
for a couple of hours’ hard study. [he mis- 
take of the Record is that it makes a sweep- 
ing generalization covering the whole field, 
from the few cases that have come under its 
own observation. We do not doubt that 
many children are made to study lessons out 
of school who ought not to doso; but on 
that account we would not be justified in say- 
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ing that all study out of school should be for- 
bidden. 


Bucks CouNTY had in operation during the 
past winter the following literary societies. 
What other county had proportionally an 
equal number ? 


Baconian Literary Society, Carversville. 
Temperance Lyceum, Centreville. 

New Britain Literary Society, New Britain. 
Fallsington Temperance Club, Fallsington. 
Oxford Valley Lyceum, Oxford Valley. 
Morrisville Lyceum, Morrisville. 

Solebury Temperance Club, Solebury. 
Williamson Literary Society, Yardleyville. 
Concordia Literary Society, Pineville. 
Centre Hill Lyceum, Solebury. 

Young People’s Lyceum, Hulmeville. 
Penn’s Manor Lyceum, Penn’s Manor. 
Welcome Literary Society, Hulmeville. 
Bristol Institute, Bristol. 

Arcadian Literary Society, Solebury. 
Temperance Lyceum, Bristol. 

Ivyland Lyceum, Ivyland. 

Emerson Literary Society, Langhorne. 
Churchville Literary Society, Churchville. 
Newiown Literary Society, Newtown. 
Newville Lyceum, Warrington. 
Plumsteadville Lyceum, Plumsteadville. 
Danborough Literary Society, Danborough. 
3uckingham Lyceum, Buckingham. 
Kintnersville Lyceum, Kintnersville. 
Richlandtown Lyceum, Richlandtown. 
Bridgeton Literary Society, Rockhill. 
Quakertown Lyceum, Quakertown. 
Leidytown Literary Society, Leidytown. 
Telford Literary Society, Telford. 
Excelsior Lyceum, Pleasant Valley. 
Athenzeum Society, Pipersville. 


A LATE number of the Fenn Monthly con- 
tains the following pointed remarks in refer- 
ence to the need of a School Superintendent 
in the city of Philadelphia : 


The Public School system of this city, if indeed we 
can speak of it as a system, is not one of which, as a 
city, we can be as proud as we would like to be. Its 
first great. fault is the want of a competent Superin- 
tendent, to keep its teachers up to the best methods 
of instruction. The new rule—* Teach subjects and 
not books”—is not unknown to them; but it is 
carried out very unevenly, for want of proper inspec- 
tion. The Board of Education adopts a plan of 
graded studies, and insists on its enforcement, as a 
rule, in all schools. But more important than the 
rule is the spirit in which it is to be carried into 
practice. A child goes to one school, and finds that 
the teaching and studying is a matter which fills up 
school hours chiefly. She has no long tale of work 
to be made up at home. A change of residence 
takes her to another part of the city, and there she 
finds that she is expected to come to school and 
recite what she has memorized from her books at 
home. While she attended the former school her 
ambition to keep well up in her class needed no 
check. In the latter, her friends are obliged to dis- 
courage any such ambition, as it would take up much 
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of the time she would need for recreation, This is 


the story of an actual and recent case. 

If we had such a superintendent as Mr. Harris, of 
St. Louis, or Mr. Eliot, of Boston, the state of affairs 
would be very different. The remissness of the local 
boards of directors, who are usually chosen to appoint 
teachers as a part of the party’s patronage, would be 
much less injurious to the schools. The capacity of 
our really excellent and ill-paid teachers would be 
wisely utilized. And whatever the excellence of the 
graded system now in force—which seems to err 
chiefly in being too elaborate and ambitious, and in 
having throughout the whole course too much refer- 
ence to preparation for the High School—it would be 
all the more useful if one competent and directing 
mind had the oversight of its execution. 


RomME, just now, in its physical aspect and 
its life, is a strange mixture of the dead past 
and the growing present. In illustration of its 
sympathy with the intellectual activity and 
progress of the nineteenth century, we notice 
that a great congress of Italian teachers is to 
be held in the old city in September next, 
and that in connection with it there is to be 
opened an educational exposition, which, if 
we can fairly judge from the published regu- 
lations, will be the best classified and most 
complete exhibition of the kind yet held in 
any part of the world. 

The Congress is to be limited to the con- 
sideration of questions relating to primary 
education. Among them are the following : 
‘¢ How can the primary school impart moral 
education?’’ ‘Can the school complete the 
education of a child?’’ ‘The Institute 
method of instruction, and the means of in- 
troducing it more largely into Italian 
schools.’’ ‘‘ The best oi ganization for public 
country schools?’’ ‘* The best methods of 
teaching geography in the normal schools 
with reference to the needs of primary 
schools?’’ ‘*Can agriculture be taught in 
elementary schools?’’ ‘* How can popular 
industrial schools be organized ?”’ 

The Expo-ition is to include all classes of 
educational institutions. It is first divided 
into two grand sections, the first embracing 
all objects permitted to be entered for com- 
petition, and the second those that are not 
permitted to be so entered. In the first 
grand section the classification is as follows: 

1. School houses and furniture (six sub-classes). 

2. The teaching of Reading (with five sub-classes). 

3. The teaching of Writing (with two subclasses), 

4. The teaching of Arithmetic and Accounts (with 
five sub-classes). 

5. The teaching the Italian and foreign Languages 
(with two sub-classes ), 

6. The teaching of Geography (with four sub- 
classes), 

7. The teaching of History (with three sub 
classes ). . 
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8 The teaching of Drawing (with three sub- 
classe’). 

g. The teaching of Vocal Music (with two sub 
classes). 

10. The teaching of the Physical and Natural 
Sciences (with three sub-classes). 

11, Industrial Instruction (with two sub-classes) 

12. Domestic Economy and the Work of the 
Needle (with four sub-classes). 

13. Instruction of the Blind, and Deaf, and Dumb 
(with three sub-classes). 

14. Books, journals and pedagogical publications 
in general (with eight sub-classes). 

15. Institutions promotive of Popular Instruction, 
organized by citizens or communities (with four sub- 
classes). 

16. General Organization of Schools (with four 
sub-classes). 

The second grand section includes all kinds 
of scholars’ work, and is divided into eleven 
classes. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


STORY TOLD BY OUR PENAL INSTITUTIONS. 





E have before us the reports of our State 
Penitentiaries for the year 1879, and 
also that of the Western Reform School, All 
of them contain valuable statistics showing 
the relation of education and crime; but the 
tables on this subject contained in the report 
of the Eastern Penitentiary have been com- 
piled with great labor, and are more complete 
and full than anything of the kind we have 
ever seen. ‘They are not yet all we would 
like to see them, and do not by any means en- 
able us to solve the problem as to how far the 
education our children are now receiving is a 
safeguard against crime ; but they are a valu- 
able contribution to social science as they 
stand, and will, no doubt, lead the way to 
something better. 

The number of prisoners received at the 
Penitentiary during the year was 487, and as 
the character of the convict class does not 
differ much from year to year, wé will confine 
the statements we have to make to the recent 
admissions. ‘The following are the most sig- 
nificant facts bearing upon the subject of 
education and crime, gathered fram the 
tables contained in the report. 

Eighty-two of the 487 prisoners received 
had never attended a school of any kind. 

Five had attended college for an average 
length of time of six years. One had attended 
ten years, and another seven years. 

Seven had attended a public High School 
for an average length of time of a little over 
two years 

Twelve had attended private school, who 
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had not attended public school. The average 
time spent in school was 74 years. 

Thirty-nine received their education in 
foreign countries. 390 had attended publi 
schools, 169 of them advancing to the grarm- 
mar grade. ‘Their average age at leaving 
school was fourteen, and the average time 
they remained in school.is set down at about 
five years. 

The ‘System of Public School Training’ 
is stated to be the cause of the crime in the 
case of 12 convicts, and ‘‘ Education and 
Weakness in Moral Power”’ in the case of 43 
others. 

We cannot allow these statements to pass 
without making a few comments respecting 
them. 

Eighty-two out of 487 prisoners had never 
attended school—that is, more than ove-sixth. 
of all the crimes were committed by illiterates 
This is a very large proportion, as the illiter- 
ates in Pennsylvania of an age to be sent to 
the Penitentiary for crime do not constitute 
one thirtieth of the population. It appears, 
therefore, that one-thirtieth of the population 
commit one-sixth of the crime. 

These statistics furnish a complete contra- 
diction to the statement so positively made at 
the last meeting of the National ‘Teachers’ 
Association in Philadelphia, that a large num 
ber of high school graduates were at that 
very time in the Penitentiary. The truth is 
that there was not one there at that time, or at 
any other time during the year. Seven of the 
487 prisoners had attended a public high 
school, but they had remained too short a 
time to graduate, only one having remained 
longer than three years. It is likely, how- 
ever, that among the five who had attended 
college, there may have been graduates, as 


’ 


|some of them seem to have been under in- 


struction in such an institution for a sufficient 
length of time. As a whole this is an admir- 
able showing for higher education; and we 
once more venture the assertion that the pen- 
itentiary and prison statistics of the whole 
country, and of all countries, will more than 
confirm it. 

It will stagger those who have allowed 
themselves to think that the common schools 
are a panacea for all the evils that afflict 
society, to find that 390, or more than three 
fourths of all the prisoners admitted during 
the year, had attended a primary public 
school for a longer or a shorter period of 
time, 169 of them remaining long enough 
to reach the grammar grade. But they will 
be somewhat relieved when they learn that 





the average age at which they left school was 
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14 years, and that the average time between 
their entering and leaving school was only 
five years. 
in the report are very defective. 


given, as is also the year of his leaving ; but 
the inference drawn that he was constant in 


his attendance during all the time between | 


these dates is very far from the truth. In 
most cases, if the matter were closely in- 
quired into, it would be found that the at- 
tendance was only for a few weeks, or a few 
months, or at intervals covering years. 

The average of five years of attendance 
would thus be broken up into irregular 
periods of short duration, and spasmodic ef- 
forts at learning that have little effect on the 
life or character. No other proof of this is 
needed than the general illiteracy of the 
prisoners who are set down as having attended 
school for years. Most of then can read and 
write, and perhaps cipher a little; but they 
are in a general way far from being the kind 
of scholars turned out of our public schools 
after a regular attendance of five years. 
There is, indeed, scarcely a good scholar 
among them. 

We do not desire, however, to claim that 
a mere elementary education, such as our 
schools too often furnish, will go very far 
towards protecting society from crime, or 
keeping men out of the penitentiary. A child 
can learn to read, write, and cipher, almost 
mechanically. In such teaching no moral 
power is necessarily called into play, and the 
moral life may remain untouched. It is only 
when education in the common school com- 
prehends the higher end of forming the char- 
acter, shaping the life, that it becomes a 
powerful agency for good. But that the 
‘system of public school training,’’ as it now 
exists, could eves become a cause of crime, as 
the report alleges i: did in the case of twelve 
prisoners, is past belief, and we must respect- 
fully call upon the authorities of the peniten- 
tiary for proof of it. We can understand 
how the narrow, superficial studies and de- 
fective teaching of a common school may not 
do much to keep those who attend it from 
committing crime; but that the worst of 
such schools can become a cause of crime, is 
contrary to all reason and experience. 

The fact is most significant that of the 487 
convicts, there were 402 unapprenticed, 60 
were apprenticed and served, and 25 were 
apprenticed and left before the end of their 
term. It thus appears that the great cause of 
crime is ¢d/eness, the want of something to do. 

The statistics of the Western Penitentiary 


And here the statistics presented | 
The year | 
at which each prisoner entered school is | 





for 1879 bearing on the points under discus- 
sion, are as follows : 

Prisoners admitted during year 

Could not read or write 

Read, or read and write imperfectly. 

Read and write 

Superior education 

Gg eee eee ee 265 
Attended private school 

Never went to school 

Never apprenticed to a trade 

Apprenticed and absconded 

Apprenticed and served time 

Not apprenticed, but served four years 

This is substantially the same story as that 
told by the Eastern Penitentiary, the most 
remarkable fact being that there is but one 
good scholar among the convicts. 

The class that furnishes the penitentiaries 
with convicts is the class that in youth fills 
the Reform Schools and Houses of Refuge. 
Let us look for a moment at the tables con- 
tained in the report of the Western Reform 
School, to learn the extent of the education 
received by the inmates before admission. 
Since 1860, 2588 children were admitted to 
the institution, their average age being about 
fourteen years. The following shows their 
educational attainments : 

Illiterate 

Spell only 

Read imperfectly 

Read well 

Read and write imperfectly 
Read and write well 

Read, write and cipher..... 

INGE MOCOTURINOE Ss «occ sccicses. 

Can anything be more clear than that 
education of these children had been sadly 
neglected ? Doubtless, a large proportion 
of them can be said to have attended a public 
school; but, whatever may have been the 
extent of time they were in the way of going 
to school, their actual attendance was so 
short or so irregular that it proved almost 
fruitless. Fortunately, they found their way 
to the Reform School; otherwise, without 
doubt, many of them would have been sent 
to swell the inmates of the penitentiaries, 

From all of which it follows that the 
common school, with such defects as it may 
have, is a powerful moral agent, and when 
its full capabilities shall be realized, it will be 
able to do much more for the good of society. 
But it cannot be expected to influence in any 
way those children who do not come under 
its control, or to any great extent those who 
come under it only for a week, a month, a 
year,—too short a time to make its influence 
felt. In no case is if a full counterpoise for 
all the causes about us that tend to demoral- 
ize and degrade the human family. 
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SWISS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


[Prof. A. Reichenbach, himself a native Swiss, 
sends us the following account of one of the prominent 
features of a Swiss Teachers’ Association. He was 
present at the meeting he describes, and kindly prom- 
ises to send us other articles. Let it be noticed that 
a Swiss Teachers’ Association is more a scientific so- 
ciety and less a popular body than similar associations 
common in America.—£d. | 

N our county teachers’ institutes, the pro- 

gramme frequently covers the ground of a 
review in the science and art of teaching ; 
sometimes actual drills in one or more 
branches of knowledge are added. Hence, 
an institute, in session four or five days, is 
often called a normal school, in a limited 
sense. In some states, the wants of teachers 
can not be met to better advantage for the 
present ; but the complaint is made that too 
many subjects are discussed in the brief time 
allotted. 

Probably the same teachers would com- 
plain of Swiss associations, for spending a 
day or more in discussing a single subject. 
The Swiss teacher, however, has completed 
a thorough normal course, and holds a per- 
manent certificate, obtained after a rigid ex- 
amination of a week or more; indeed, it 
would take much longer, if there were not at 
least a dozen of examiners to one hundred 
applicants. Hence, he does not want brief 
discussions of many subjects, but rather a 
thorough investigation of one or two sub- 
jects, for the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion. The young graduate has studied the 
essentials so thoroughly, and the teacher 
crowned with silver locks has tested them so 
carefully, that neither the one nor the other 
would be satisfied with such a programme. 

The association of Canton Neuchatel will 
serve as a good illustration. The canton, 
having an area of 281 square miles, is divided 
into six districts, each forming a section of 
the association. ‘The teachers of each section 
meet at stated times to investigate the ques- 
tions to be discussed at the next annual meet- 
ing of the association. 

Last year two questions were placed upon 
the programme ; consequently, in each sec- 
tion, after careful deliberation, two teachers 
were chosen to prepare two papers embody- 
ing the views and conclusions of the section 
represented. 

On the 22d and 23d of September, the as- 
sociation met, for the reading and discussion 
of these papers, six on each question. 127 
gentlemen and 54 ladies, a// teachers in the 
elementary schools, were present, besides a 
number of school officers and visitors, the 
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writer being among the last. The papers on 
the first question were read, and then a dis- 
cussion followed, in which several teachers, 
the two school inspectors of elementary 
schools, and the superintendent of public in- 
struction, took an active part. The conclu- 
sions at the close of each paper were espe- 
cially dwelt upon; some were emphasized, 
others were amended, and a few were con- 
sidered unimportant or faulty. The result 
was the drafting and adoption of the final 
conclusions of the association. The second 
question was disposed of in the same manner. 
There was time left for miscellaneous discus- 
sions each day, and a third day was granted 
for a grand concert given by the teachers. 

It seems that such a crucible ought to 
separate the gold from the dross; the final 
conclusions should be worth remembering. 
Local wants and experiences can be fairly 
represented, and yet unity of spirit can be 
preserved. On pour tous, tous pour un—the 
motto of their patriots, may also be applied 
to them as teachers 

In our next, we shall state the first question 
referred to above, along with the conclusions 
in the six papers and the final conclusions of 
the association. 


SCIENCE IN WEST CHESTER. 


*O show what one of our Pennsylvania 
‘| towns is doing in a scientific way, and 
what she thinks of herself for doing it, we 
print below an article from the West Chester 


Local News. It is indeed a record ‘to be 
proud of. What other town can match it? 


It may be affirmed with safety, and with a becoming 
degree of modesty, too, that there is not another town 
in our State, of the population and size of West Ches- 
ter, that can justly claim the high position which our 
borough boasts, in the field of scientific attainments, 
in the number of able minds wedded to special de- 
partments, in the extent, costliness and variety of the 
apparatus employed, and in the completeness of the 
various collections to which it has been on several oc- 
casions the pleasure of this paper to refer at length. 

It is to-day, probably more than at any other period 
in the history of our town, a source of pride to us all, 
and matter for hearty congratulation, that in sister 
towns and counties West Chester now receives the 
recognition which she deserves as a centre devoted 
to research in things higher in life than the pursuit 
merely of every-day, commonplace business. The 
newspaper comments, both local and editorial, which 
the journals of neighboring towns and counties con- 
tain with such frequency—referring to something 
which West Chester has done or is doing, of a scien- 
tific or philosophical character-—but attest that our 
people are known of men beyond their home, and 
enjoy a reputation which is traly deserved. 
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For all of this there must be some immediate cause. 
For the credit which our town has, especially within 
the past three years, received, above and beyond that 
accorded and enjoyed in years preceding 1877, there 
is a reason. Some power, aside from quiet work, has 
removed our light from under the bushel, and has 
left it burning brightly and for the benefit of all. And 
briefly told, our two scientific societies have been the 
agencies. Through these organizations the old and 
the middle-aged have come together and have given 
instruction to the young—each and all working in a 
department suited to taste and capacity—and by this 
means thought and effort have been inclined in a 
laudable direction. 

In the summer of 1877 the Microscopical Society 
was started, the prime mover in the project being Dr. 
J. R. McClurg. Immediately to this gentleman’s as- 
sistance came substantial help and co-operation from 
William T. Haines and Charles H. Pennypacker, 
Esqs., and it was not long before a meeting was held, 
and success to the undertaking was assured. A num- 
ber of the best people of the town enrolled their 
names, and many who had no instruments soon pur- 
chased them, and entered into the study of micro- 
scopy with a zeal that has made of the organization 
what it now is. The Philosophical Society was 
started about a year afterward by the projector of the 
first-named society, and is now on a sound footing and 
in fine running order, showing microscopic beauties 
rare ana varied, and discussing questions of a scientific 
and philosophical character at each meeting. In these 
two societies there are nearly forty microscopes, repre- 
senting a money value of not less than $4,500, and 
most of these instruments are in constant weekly use 
by their owners. 

The establishing of such organizations in West 
Chester has stimulated the scientific-loving of other 
localities as well as those here at home, and now 
Camden, Wilmington and Lancaster have societies of 
a like character—the several journals of these places 
giving due notice of their proceedings, not neglecting 
to refer frequently, and in the kindliest spirit, to the 
doings of scientific West Chester. 

But aside from the above, there is much done in 
this and in an antiquarian direction which does not 
always come to the notice of our societies. Here 
with us we can boast of the attainments of Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, a gentleman who knows more concerning 
the western ftora of our country than any person in 
America, whose general knowledge of the science of 
botany is probably second to that of no man in the 
United States, and whose herbarium is so complete as 
to represent almost a fortune; also Benjamin M. 
Everhart, the authority on Chester county botany, and 
a scientist whose reputation has extended beyond our 
shores; William W. Jefferis, with one of the finest 
private mineralogical collections in the United States, 
and with a knowledge of his specimens proportionate 
to their extent and variety; William T. Haines, 
Addison May, Dr. H. C. Wood, Dr. J. R. and Frank 
McClurg, and S. T. Fergus, whose several specialties 
are in the respective departments of Mychology and 
Microscopy, Lichens, Pond Life, the preparation of 
Histological and Pathological specimens, Entomology, 
and the preparation of microscopic slides of various 
kinds; Dr. William D. Hartman, a collector and 
student in the branches of conchology and entomol- 
ogy; the ingenious and scientific worker, Dr, J. C. 
Green; B. Harry Warren, Chester county’s young 


and promising ornithologist—the authority on our | 
avifauna—whose collection is most remarkable, both 
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as to its extent and beauty; J. Hoopes Matlack, the 
recognized oologist of our county, with a most com- 
plete collection; Josiah Hoopes, bot., conifere; W. 
Alger Jefferis, Phillatelly; Alfred and Philip P. 
Sharpless, and Harry Kervey, with their Indian relics 
and antiquities; and a number of others, whose 
names might be mentioned, who have made and are 
now making specialties in various directions in the 
scientific field, and who are all destined to bring 
about good results. 

From the above it can be readily understood how 
it is with pride and satisfaction that we make the 
reference we thus have; for it presents a showing of 
a character that can scarcely be made with honesty 
by any other borough of our population in Pennsyl- 
vania. Well and often has it been said of us, 
“Happy West Chester!” And when we can derive 
our happiness from more sources than one, it is 
therefore meet that we should at times indulge in 
self-gratulation, and refer with becoming pride to the 
foremost position which we occupy, in an educational 
sense, among the towns of our State, 


—_ 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. XXI. 


VERONA, MILAN, COMO. 


E left Venice by the same route we had 
entered it; but at Padua we turned 
northward, taking the road to Vicenza. ‘The 
country is flat. On the right one can see 
from the windows of the car picturesque spurs 
of the Tyrolese Alps. ‘The train made ashort 
stop at Vicenza, but we had not time even 
to enter the gates of the city that seemed to 
be.so crowded with houses that its streets are 
unusually narrow and crooked. Just without 
the city, we see as we leave it a hill crowned 
with a formidable-looking castle, and in the 
distance the handsome chateau of Count 
Arrighi. When half-way between Vicenza 
and Verona, we pass near Arcola, the scene of 
a battle in 1796, between the French, com- 
manded by Bonaparte, and the Austrians As 
we approach Verona, we traverse a section of 
country extremely rich and well cultivated 
In the little fields separated by rows of mul 
berry trees, grapes, corn, and vegetables grow 
luxuriantly. On the right is Villanova, sit- 
uated on a hill, with its walls and its castle, a 
fine specimen of a medizval town; and, on 
the same side, still nearer the city, we see the 
castle of Montario with its towers and turrets. 
Then, directly, the train crosses the Adige, 
stops just outside of the walls, and we leave 
it for a few hours’ look at the old town of 
Verona, so long famous for the contests be- 
tween the Guelphs and Ghibellines, dramatized 
by Shakespeare in his celebrated play of 
Romeo and Juliet. 
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Verona occupies an important strategic 
position, and although containing some sixty 
thousand people, is walled and garrisoned like 
a fortress. We passed directly from the 
station through a gate to our hotel near the 
centre of the city. Our first visit was to the 
Arena, a celebrated amphitheatre thought to 
have been erected about the year 284. It was 
built for the same purpuse as the Colosseum 
at Rome and much in the same style, and is 
546 feet long, 438 feet wide and 106 feet 
high. From the central space where the 
combats and shows took place, there arise 
forty-five tiers of marble steps which would 
accommodate 25,000 spectators with seats ; 
and, besides these, standing room could be 
furnished to 70,000 more. ‘This amphitheatre 
is the best preserved structure of the kind in 
the world, and one can learn much from it 
concerning the character of the exhibitions 
in which the ancients delighted. ‘There was, 
at the time of our visit, a temporary building 
used as a theatre in the centre of the Arena, 
and a small number of the old seats are some- 
times used to accommodate those who come 
to witness the performances. We spent an 
hour climbing up to the top rows of seats and 
plucking the flowers that grow in the openings 
between the blocks of stone, examining the 
modes of ingress and egress, looking at the 








construction of the external walls, visiting the | 
arcades still used as stores and shops, and | 
thinking of life in Verona fifteen hundred | 
years ago. 

From the Arena we rode to the garden said | 
to contain the tomb of Juliet. Upon arriving, 
we rang the bell, paid our fee, and after a 
short walk along an uninteresting pathway, 
reached a dilapidated building called a re- 
stored chapel but looking more like a tum- 
ble-down stable, where we found a rude sar- 
cophagus of red marble said to be the tomb | 
of Juliet. ‘The story isso unlikely and the | 
whole scene so unattractive that we left at | 
once, almost in disgust. No doubt Shak- | 
speare’s play was founded on facts occurring | 
in Verona, but that this ugly looking sar- 
cophagus is Juliet’s tomb is past belief. 

The most interesting church in Verona is 
that of St. Zeno Maggiore. It was begun in 
1139. The facade is rich in ornamentation, 
and the portal rests on lions of red marble 
aud is embellished with fine reliefs. Within, 
the walls are covered with ancient frescoes, 
some of them defaced by time. To the left of | 
the entrance stands a large ancient porphyry | 
vase, twenty-eight feet in circumference. 
Visitors are shown some fine pictures, and the | 
crypt and the cloisters and the adjoining 








churchyard, all are of deep interest to the 
student of medizval history. In the cloisters 
we recognize a ladder cut on certain tomb- 
stones and are told that they belonged to the 
famous Scaliger family, whose more imposing 
tombs are in another part of the city. These 
we visited. The Scaligers ruled the republic 
of Verona for more than a century; some of 
them were distinguished as statesmen, others 
as lovers of science and art, and one immor. 
talized himself by becoming the patron and 
friend of the poet Dante. ‘Two of the monu- 
ments consist of sarcophagi resting on ped- 
estals, with columns supporting a canopy on 
which stands an equestrian statue. Both of 
them are more than five hundred years old. 
Near by are four large sarcophagi still older, 
belonging to other members of the family. 

No city in Europe has undergone fewer 
modern changes than Verona, and any one 
who desires to see life as it was in Italy hun- 
dreds of years ago, can find it here in the 
crooked, narrow streets, the decaying palaces, 
the ancient-looking shops, and the quaint 
costumes of the people. We had seen about 
all we cared to see when the train arrived that 
was to convey us to Milan. ‘The distance is 
a little over a hundred miles and the line for 
the most part skirts the Alps, and you can 
enjoy on the one side fine mountain scenery, 
and on the other, views of richly cultivated 
plains dotted with villages and farm houses. 
Soon after leaving Verona the road touches 
the southern end of Lake a? Garda, the largest 
but not the most beautiful of northern Italian 
lakes. The water is very blue and clear, and 
in stormy weather exceedingly rough, a fact 
noted by Virgil in the Georgics. To the 
south of the lake is the field on which oc- 
curred the battle of Solferino, in which the 
French and Italians, under Napoleon IIL. de- 
feated the Austrians in 1859. We _ pass 
Brescia, charmingly situated at the foot of the 
Alps with a background of slopes made beau- 
tiful by groves and villas; and Bergamo, half 
in the plain and half on the hills, its castle 
looking down upon the city from a neighbor- 
ing height with an air of command, and, 
with a rapid run across a fertile plain, we 
leave the cars at one of the finest railroad 
stations in Europe, and are quickly driven to 
the Grand Hotel de Milan. 

Milan has passed through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, but is now a large and prosperous 
city. It possesses some narrow, irregular 
streets and many quaint old houses, but its 
plan and construction in the main are mod- 
ern. There are fine squares, beautiful gar- 
dens, handsome thoroughfares, and broad, 
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well kept boulevards. It is noted for its silk 
manufactories, the skill of its sculptors, its 
schools, and its devotion to science and art. 

The Cathedral was not far from our hotel, 
and we paid it an early visit, and before we 
left the city, visited it a second and a third 
time. It is a wonder of architecture. You 


approach it in front through the Piazza del | 
Duomo, and, though imposing structures | 


meet the gaze on every side, your attention 
is at once riveted upon the magnificent pile 
of white marble before you, richer in all the 
cunning workmanship of the artist in stone 
than you had supposed possible to human 
genius. You are struck with wonder at the 


massive, richly adorned columns surrounding | 
the edifice, each with many niches filled with | 


statues terminating with a statue-crowned | 
| gold and silver ornaments. The whole choir, 


spire; the multitude of tall, needle-like pin- 


nacles that cover the roof; the cupola with | 
| excelled in richness by anything of the kind 


its statue of the Holy Lady to whom the 


church is dedicated, gracefully rising from | 
and overlooking the marble forest below, and | 
the bewildering carving and tracery that | 
cover the exterior with a wealth of ornamen- | 
tation unequalled anywhere else in the world. | 
| of silver work weighing over one hundred 
| pounds, and many church vessels of great 
| value; but we did follow our guide down 
| into the crypt to see the chapel of St. Charles 


Drawing near, you ascend a fine flight of red 
granite steps, and before you are the five 
massive doors through which the cathedral 
is entered. Enclosing these doors are great 
columns with pedestals adorned with fine 


five great stained-glass windows painted by 
Bernini. ‘The vaultings and archings of the 


facade are very fine, its summit is adorned | 
silver bas reliefs representing events in the 


with twelve spires and enriched by some two 
hundred statues of master sculptors, grace- 
fully enniched. 

Entering the church, we find the interior, 
as might be expected, very grand and im- 
posing. 


fluted marble columns, octagonal in form, 
and about seventy-two feet high and eight 
feet in diameter. Its length is 486 feet, 


breacith of nave 288 feet, and length of tran- | 
To the arched roof of the | 


sept 351 feet. 
central nave, the height is 164 feet, to the 


vault of the cupola, 224 feet, and to the top | 


of the statue that crowns the cupola, 355 feet. 


The floor is a beautiful mosaic of different | 
Near the largest door are | 


colored marbles. 
two marble columns, each cut from a single 
stone, bearing a kind of balcony on which 
stand colossal statues of St. Carlo and St. 
Ambrogio. 


and others sixteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, 
and forty-eight. 
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Its shape is that of a Latin cross, | 
with five naves separated by fifty-two large, | 


The capitals of the columns all | 
contain statues of different sizes, some eight | 


The ceiling of the vaulted | 
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roofs of the aisles is splendidly painted to 
resemble sculptured stonework. Along the 
sides of the church are chapels and altars 
with tombs, monuments, urns; and the walls 
are adorned with pictures and statues. There 
are forty-two stained glass windows nearly 
all painted by the master hand of Bernini. 
You approach the High Altar in the choir, 
first, by a flight of fine steps to a balustrade 
of marble, and then by another flight of six 
steps to another similar balustrade. On either 
side of the entrance to the first stairs there is 
a pulpit of curious workmanship supported 
by four beautiful caryatides in bronze. The 
High Altar is exceedingly rich in structure 
and furniture. The dome is supported by 
eight fluted columns of gilded bronze. ‘The 
decorations consist of statues, bas reliefs, and 


ceiling, walls, altars, and furniture, is hardly 


in Europe. 

We did not go into the sacristy to see the 
treasury of the church, where there are stat- 
ues of solid silver, robes studded with jewels, 
silver busts, gold candlesticks, one solid piece 


Borromeo. The steps and gallery conducting 


bas-reliefs and immediately over them are | to this chapel are lined with the finest marble, 
‘and the portal is adorned with 


| marble columns. 


beautiful 
The chapel is octagonal, 
the ceiling being decorated with massive 
saint’s life. ‘The eight silver busts in the 
angles are intended to typify his virtues. 
Above the altar stands a bronze casing deco- 


| rated with silver, which upon being opened 


reveals a splendid transparent sarcophagus of 
pure rock crystal, bound with silver mould- 
ings, in which lies the body of the holy bishop 
arrayed in his episcopal garb, which flashed 
in every part with the blaze of precious 
stones. In his left hand is a golden staff 
studded with diamonds. A golden crown 
rests upon his head and a splendid cross of 
emeralds and diamonds hangs in the middle 
of the shrine. The wealth stored away in 
this chapel is estimated at nearly a million of 
dollars ; but gold and silver and costly jewels 
seem out of place as trappings to a ghastly 
skeleton, however saintly its owner may have 


| been. 


From the crypt we returned to the body 
of the church, and then made the ascent to 
the roof by an easy staircase of 158 steps. 
The roof is of marble and one can readily 
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walk about upon it in any direction. From 
it spring hundreds of beautiful pinnacles of 
different heights, and graceful flying but- 
tresses, with statues, carvings, and tracery. 
It is a marble lawn, with walks paved with 
marble, marble shrubbery and trees, and 
squares with marble borders. ‘There are 
galleries, arcs, parapets, and clusters of pil- 
lars, all of marble. Much of this marble 
work is so slender and delicate that one can 
hardly help thinking that a strong wind would 
break it off like icicles, but there it has stood 
for hundreds of years—beautiful beyond de- 
scription—a dream of genius realized in 
stone. In our wanderings about the roof, 
we came upon the yard where the stone-cut- 
ters were at work, for although this Cathedral 
was commenced in 1386 and has cost over 
$100,000,000, it is far from being finished. 
For example, there are niches within and 
without it for seven thousand statues and only 
five thousand are now in place. But we must 
mount another: stairway consisting of 354 
steps to the platform of the cupola. Here 
we have a view of the whole roof of the 
Cathedral with its spires and pinnacles, the 
city, the rich cultivated plains around it and 
the snow-capped Alps which bound the hori- 
zon on the north and west. The prospect 
is very fine and we linger long in the enjoy- 
ment of it. 

The only other church we visited in Milan 
was that of St. Ambrogio, founded by St. 
Ambrose in the fourth century, on the ruins 
of a temple of Bacchus, and, in its present 
form, dating from the twelfth century. The 
atrium in front of the church was con- 
structed in the ninth century, and is sur- 
rounded by arcades, with ancient tombstones, 
inscriptions, and frescoes. The gates of this 
church are said to be the same that St. Am- 
brose closed against the Emperor Theodosius 
after the massacre of Thessalonica. Here, 
too, it was the custom to place the iron 
crown upon the heads of the Lombard kings 
and the German emperors. The 
the church has much of interest, containing 
tombstones, mosaics, and frescoes more than 
a thousand years old ; but our attention was 
chiefly directed to the High Altar, which is 
one of peculiar magnificence. In front it is 
covered with reliefs of solid gold, the back 
and sides are of solid silver, and all around 
it is enriched with precious stones and jewels 
of great value. 

On the way from our hotel to the cath- 
edral we always passed through the Piazza 
Della Scala where we stopped to look at 
the monument of Leonardo da Vinci, erected 
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in 1872. The statue is of more than life 
size, and stands on a lofty pedestal sur- 
rounded by four of his most distinguished 
pupils. Milan was, it will be remembered, 
for some time the residence of Da Vinci, and 
it was here he painted his greatest picture, 
the Last Supper, still shown in a room in a 
building now used as a cavalry-barrack, in a 
bad state of preservation. Our way also led 
us through the fine modern structure known 
as the Gallery of Victor Emanuel. The de- 
sign of the building is to furnish accommo- 
dations for selling all kinds of light goods, 
and there is nothing of the kind in Europe 
so attractive and so well suited to the purpose. 
Its form is that of a Latin cross, with an oc- 
tagon in the centre, over which rises a dome 
crowned with a cupola one hundred and 
eighty feet high. The length of the building, 
including the arms, is 320 yards, and its width 
is 16 yards. A broad passage runs through 
it, lined on both sides with handsome stores 
and shops. The octagon is adorned with 
frescoes representing Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America; while the frescoes at the 
entrances symbolize Industry, Art, and Sci- 
ence. Both the octagon and the entrances 
contain statues of celebrated Italians. In the 
evenings the gallery is brilliantly illuminated 
with 2000 gas-jets, and is always crowded 
with persons desiring to make purchases, and 
with pleasure-seekers. 

While at Milan we took advantage of an 
excursion to Lakes Lecco and Como. - The 
line to Lecco runs through a fertile plain with 
vineyards, fields of corn, vegetable gardens, 
and groves of mulberries, irrigated by a most 
elaborate system of artificial water-courses. 
Passing Monza, the slopes of the hills are 
dotted with beautiful villas with their gardens 
and parks. 

Lecco is a little town of six thousand in- 
habitants, beautifully situated at the end of 
the lake, of which it commands an admirable 
view. We rode directly from the cars to the 
boat, and enjoyed a delightful trip to Bellagio, 
at the junction of the two lakes, where we 
landed. Bellagio is considered the most beau- 
tiful spot on the Italian lakes, and if one 
wants to rest, and think, and dream, there is 
no better place in the wide world. The 
hotels are of the best; the village is full of 
quaint old houses; you can walk at pleasure 
in luxuriant gardens and deep groves of semi- 
tropical trees ; there are villas to visit, heights 
to climb, and strange legends to listen to, 
and oh! the blue sky, the balmy atmosphere, 
the clear, glassy lake in its emerald frame, 
flecked with the sails of pleasure-boats and the 
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craft of the fisherman that seem to lie lazily 
upon its surface—does there exist anywhere 
a scene more lovely this side of Paradise ? 
A sail from Bellagio to Como presents a 
panorama of lovely lake and picturesque 
mountain ; of vine-clad hills and handsome 
villas; of wild gorges and beautiful water- 
falls; of villages, gardens, groves, castles, 
churches, convents, scarcely exceeded in in- 
terest by a ride along the Rhine itself. 
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It was dark and raining when we reached 
Como, and we saw little of the country as 
we rode back to Milan. The next day I 
started with a single companion for a trip 
through Austria, Germany, and Holland, my 
other friends who had accompanied us thus 
far having found it necessary to return to 
America after a visit of a few days to the 
Paris Exposition. My next letter will there- 
fore come from the land of the Germans. 
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HE new edition of the Digest containing 

school laws and decisions, prepared and 
published by the Department of Public In- 
struction, is now ready for distribution. A 
supply of these Digests will be sent to each 
county and city superintendent, and directors 
desiring copies should apply to them, and not 
to the Department. When the application is 
by letter, postage (six cents) should in all 
cases be enclosed for the return of the book. 


WRIT OF MANDAMUS TO A STATE 
OFFICER. 


We last month published, in this depart- 
ment, the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Jeremiah Hawker vs. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
an appeal from the Court of Common Pleas 
of Dauphin County. 
Dauphin County Court, had decided that he 
had no jurisdiction in the matter of an appli- 


cation for a writ of mandamus to a State | 


officer. On appeal from this decision the 
Supreme Court affirmed the opinion of the 
lower court. We now give the ground of 
Judge Pearson’s opinion. The new Consti- 
tution, Section 3, Article 5, takes away the 
power of issuing writs of mandamus from the 
Supreme Court where it was formerly lodged, 


without conferring it on any other tribunal. | 


The several Courts of Common Pleas have 
authority to issue writs of mandamus to 
county officers, but they havé no such author- 
ity in the case of State officers. The 
Dauphin County Court has certain special 
powers relating to the collection of money 
due the Commonwealth, but these do not ex- 
tend to the issuing of writs of mandamus to 
State officers. 


Judge Pearson, of the | 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


Tse annual examinations at the several 

State Normal Schools will take place this 
year, as follows: 

Kutztown, commencing at 9 a. m., Monday, May 3t. 

Edinboro’, at 9 a. m., Saturday, June 5. 

Mansfield, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 9. 

West Chester, at 9 a. m., Monday, June 14. 

Bloomsburg, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 16. 

Lock Haven, at 9 a. m., Monday, June 21. 

Shippensburg, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 23. 

Indiana, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 30. 

California, at 9 a. m., Monday, June 28. 

Millersville, at 9 a. m., Monday, July 5. 

The State Superintendent or Deputy will 
| be present at each of the examinations. The 
| Principals of the several schools will attend 
| the examinations, as follows: Prof. Beard, at 
| Kutztown ; Prof. Raub, at Edinboro’; Prof. 
| Cooper, at Mansfield; Prof. Scheeffer, at 
| West Chester; Prof. Potter, at Bloomsburg ; 
| Prof. Maris, at Lock Haven; Prof. Doane, 

at Shippensburg ; Prof. Brooks, at Indiana ; 
| Prof. French, at California ; and Prof. Wal- 
| ler, at Millersville. 

Superintendents Newlin and Buehrle will 
|serve on the board of examiners at Kutz- 
|town; Superintendents Jones and Palm at 
|Edinboro’; Superintendents Transeau and 
| French at Mansfield ; Superintendents Got- 
| wals and Stewart at West Chester; Superin- 
| tendents Burrowes and Fahnestock at Blooms- 
burg; Superintendents Dixon and Robb at 
Lock Haven; Superintendents Keith and 
| Shearer at Shippensburg; Superintendents 
'Glenn and Craighead at Indiana; Superin- 
| tendents Cooke and Whipkey at California ; 
and Superintendents Ames and Shelly, at 
Millersville. All the Superintendents of the 





,several Normal School Districts are official 
| visitors under the law, and should be present 


at the proper examinations to witness, and 
| give advice concerning the proceedings. 
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The expenses of the members of the Board 
of Examiners will be paid by the State. No 
one appointed as a member of the board can 
be absent without securing the services of 
another person, of the same class, to take the 
his place, of and all such changes must be 
subject to the approval of the Department. 
A Normal Scheol whose principal violates 
this rule will forfeit its claim to any subse- 
quent examination by the State authorities. 
Each student must receive four affirmative 
votes out of five in order to graduate. ‘The 
following rules concerning the examinations 
will be in force: > 


1. The classes, especially when large, may be 
broken up into sections, and each section be examined 
by itself, 

2. The examinations must be strictly private, no 
person being admitted except the members of the 
faculty, the board of trustees, and invited guests. 

3. The voting must be done by ballot. 

4. The result of the examination must be an- 
nounced by the president of the board. 


The order of examinations is as follows: 


1. A careful written examination in the following 
branches: First. A/athematics, including Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, etc. Second, Natural Sciences, 
including Natural Philosophy, Botany, Physiology, 
etc. Third, Language, including Spelling, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Elements of Latin, etc. Fourth. //zs- 
torical Sciences, including Geography, History of the 
United States, Constitution of the United States, etc. 
Fifth. Professional Studies, including Mental Philos- 
ophy, Methods of Instruction, School Economy, etc. 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in the 
same branches. 

3. A special examination in Drawing, Vocal Music, 
Book-keeping, etc. No student who has not studied 
these branches to the extent required, and for the 
length of time named in the course of study, can 
graduate. 

4. An exhibition of practical skill by teaching in 
the model school. Each student teacher will be ex- 
pected, when called upon, to conduct the recitation 
of any class in the model school, in any subject studied, 
whether it be a lesson in advance or a lesson in re- 
view. The principals of the model schools will have 
all the classes prepared for a general review in the 
several branches studied, and for the recitation of the 
regular lessons for the day. They should also have 
ready for the use of the examiners, a schedule giving 
a list of the classes in the school, the number of 
pupils in each class, the studies pursued, and the 
progress made in each branch. 


As the fairest mode of determining the re- 
sults of the examination, it is advised that 
each examiner be instructed to mark the sev- 
eral members of the graduating classes in 
the branches upon which he examines them, 
on the scale of one hundred, and to ascertain 
their average standing ; and, that, if in case 
the general average of any applicant for 
graduation, found by adding the averages in 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Language 
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Studies, Historical Sciences, Professional 
Studies, and Practical Teaching, and dividing 
the same by six, the number of these classes 
of branches, fall below seventy-five, he shall 
receive the negative vote of the Board. With 
this end in view, suitable forms will be pre- 
pared and furnished by the Department. 

An arrangement will probably be made to 
have the several members of each Board of 
Examiners prepare in advance, a series of 
questions in some special class of branches, 
and to allow the classes at the schools more 
time than heretofore, to prepare their answers. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at 
all the schools, the ‘minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the several Boards of Examiners 
which have held sessions at these schools, 
fully written up, including complete lists of 
all graduates, both of the first and the second 
degree, and of all persons receiving Teachers’ 
Certificates, and inserted at length in the 
blank books furnished by this Department. 

J. P. WickeRsHaAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


—$——$—$—— 


SCHOOL DOCUMENTS. 


URING the month of April, boxes and 
packages containing the following docu- 
ments were forwarded by this Department to 
the several County, City, and Borough Super- 
intendents, as follows : 

Annual School Reports for 1879 ; School 
Laws and Decisions for 1879 ; professional and 
provisional certificate books; statistical note 
books; teacher’s examination books-; blanks 
for annual district reports and certificates ; 
blanks for monthly reports; blanks for the 
reports of secretaries to superintendents ; 
blanks for the annual statistical report of 
superintendents, and a few teachers’ monthly 
report books. 

The Normal School principals will receive 
packages containing School Reports and 
School Laws for 1879; graduates’ blanks, 
Nos. 3 and 13 ; undergraduates’ blanks, Nos. 
4, 14, and 24; and applications for Normal 
diploma. 

As soon as the documents are received, they 
should be accurately counted and receipted 
for, on a blank, which has been forwarded to 
the various school officers for that purpose. 

If any freight is required to be paid by 
superintendents and principals, a receipted 
bill for the same should be sent to Jos. Mont- 
gomery & Co., Harrisburg, Pa., as that firm 
has contracted with the State to transport all 
school documents for the year ending June, 
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1880. This department will not pay any 
transportation on school documents for the 


year. 
' Blanks for the annual district reports and 
certificates will be mailed to the secretary of 
each School Board, and those found in the 
boxes should be used by the Superintendents 
to supply omissions and duplicates. 

About 13,700 annual school reports and 
7,300 School Laws and Decisions will be sent 
to the several County, City and Borough 
Superintendents, and they should distribute 
them fairly among the various school officers 
and districts. ‘The number of books may 
supply each school district with six (6) School 
Reports and four (4) School Laws. New 
School Directors should first be supplied with 
the Laws and Decisions. 


———<S———___—___—— 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


A S the Legislature was not in session, the 
[\ Superintendant of Public Instruction, 
makes but a partial report for the school 
year 1879. The following paragraphs con- 
tain his preliminary explanation : 

The law, in accordance with which the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction makes his report, reads 
as follows: ‘ He shall prepare and submit to the 
Legislature an annual report containing a full account 
of the condition of the common schools in the State, 
the expenditure of the system during the year, esti- 
mates of the sums requisite for the ensuing year, the 
whole number of pupils, the cost of teaching each, the 
number of districts, plans for the improvement of the 
system, and all such matters relating to the concerns 
of common schools, and the duties of his office as he 
may deem it expedient to communicate.” Let it be 
noticed that, under the law, he is required to prepare 
an annual report and sdmit¢ it to the Legislature, but 
as according to the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion, the Legislature does not hold a session during 
the present year, the performance of that duty is 
simply impossible, and the law that enjoins it is there- 
fore null; but, even if otherwise there could be any 
question about the matter, it would seem to be conclu- 
sively settled by section two of the schedule of the 
Constitution which reads: ‘ All laws in force in this 
Commonwealth at the time of the adoption of this 
Constitution not inconsistent therewith . . . . . 
shall continue as if this Constitution had not been 
adopted.”” A law that requires an annual report to 
be prepared and submitted to the Legislature, is in- 
consistent with a Constitution that provides for a 
meeting of that body to receive such a report on/y 
once in two years—a law that requires, among other 
things, “estimates” to be made this year “of the 
sums requisite for the ensuing year’’ is inconsistent 
with a Constitution under whose sanctions these sums 
have already been provided, and is, therefore, virtu- 
ally repealed. 

With this view of the law and my duty under it, I 
would have omitted altogether the publication of a 
report the present year, and prepared and submitted 
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to the Legislature at its next session a biennial report, 
embracing the operations of our educational system 
for two years, had I not found it to be the prevailing 
opinion among the other heads of departments and 
officers of the State government that it would be un- 
wise at once to adoptthis policy. Thus influenced, I 
have yielded my opinion as to the legality of an 
annual report, so far as to compile and publish the 
usual statistical tables and statements showing the 
financial condition of the system. These, at any rate, 
would have been embraced in a form somewhat more 
condensed in the contemplated biennial report. 

Some of the most important statistics con- 
tained in the report, will be found in the 
statements given below : 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


This statement is a summary of our school 
statistics for the past year: 
Number of school districts in the State 
Number of schools............000: 
Number of graded schools 6,805 
Number of school directors.......... 14,500 
Number of superintendents ae gI 
Number of teachers 21,210 
Average salaries male teachers 
month 
Average salaries female teachers per 
month Se eX 

Average length of school tern 
months 

Number of pupils 

Average number of pupils......... 

Percentage of attendance upon 
whole number registered 

Average cost of tuition per month, fo 
each pupil..... 

Cost of tuition for the 


2,109 
18,386 


$33 62 
$29 69 


6.78 
9355740 
587,672 


-745 
So cents. 


j e $4,005,956 65 

Cost of building, pur- 
chasing, and renting 
school-houses....... 

Cost of fuel, contingen- 
cies, debt, and inter- 
est paid 


1,031,130 65 


1,995,669 74 

Total cost for tuition, building, fuel, 
and contingencies 

Total cost, including expenditures of 
all kinds 

Total State appropriation 

Estimated value of school property. . 


$7,035,757 04 
7,747,787 04 
1,000,000 OO 


24,063,137 75 


The changes in the most important items 
| of our school statistics, as compared with 
| 

| last year, are as follows: 


Increase in number of districts 18 


Increase in numBer of schools 
Increase in number of graded schools. 
Increase in number of school directors. 
Increase in number of teachers 
Decrease in the average salary of male 
teachers per month..... 
Decrease in the average salary of fe- 
male teachers per month 
Increase in school term in months.... 
Decrease in number of pupils 
Decrease in average number of pupils, 
Decrease in cost of tuition. 


$1 96 


$1 63 

19 

1,040 
16,153 
$149,033 46 
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Decrease in cost of building, purchas- 
ing, and renting 

Decrease in cost, of fuel, contingencies, 
debt, and interest paid 

Decrease in cost of expenditures of all 
Bs i ncdcgnednne ° 


87,055 27 
215,501 64 
440,190 37 


APPROPRIATIONS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Appropriations to Schools. For Students. 
First District (West Chester)... $55,000 $17,232.30 
Second District (Millersville)... 50,000 78,329.40 
Third District (Kutztown).... 55,000 23,458.06 
Fifth District (Mansfield) 70,000 35,268.53 
Sixth District (Bloomsburg)... 95,000 14,225.86 
Seventh District (Shippensburg) 80,000 15,728.01 
Eighth District (Lock Haven). 55,000 9,533-79 
Ninth District (Indiana) 70,000 7,892.40 
Tenth District (California).... 65,000 9,954.57 
Twelfth District (Edinboro’).. 50,000 53,929.39 
The above statement does not include the 
appropriations made for 1879 and 1880. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Teachers’ Institutes were held in all the 
counties of the State and in the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh. Counting only 
those who attended the institutes of the 
counties, and the membership composed of 
actual teachers reached 13,508. The number 
of directors who attended was 2,001, and the 
institutes were instructed by 442 different 
conductors and lecturers. The income as 
reported was $28,904.95, and the expendi- 
tures $19,777.61. 


STATISTICS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Total number of students since the be- 
ginning 

Total number of graduates 

Number of professors and teachers 
engaged during year.... 

Number of students in 
schools during year... 

Number of students in Model Schools 
during year 

Number of graduates during year 

Number of graduates who intend to 
become teachers 

Number of students who declared their 
intention of becoming teachers.... 

Number of volumes in libraries 

Number of reviews and periodicals 
taken.. 

Total estimated value of property.... 

Amount of debt, not including stock 
or amount due the State 

Amount expended for improvements 
during year 

Total income during the year 

Total expenses during year 


Normal 


282,911 65 
284,734 45 
EXPENSES OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

The following are the salaries now paid the 
several officers of the Department. It is a 
noteworthy fact that since its organization as 
a separate Department, in 1857, there has 
been but the addition of a single clerk made 








to its force, although the work required to be 
done has much more than doubled. 


Salary of Superintendent, act of April 9, 
73 . $2,500 00 
Salary of Deputy Superintendent 1,800 00 
Salary of additional Deputy Superin- 
tendent 
Salary of three clerks, at $1400 each,... 
Salary of messenger 


4,200 00 
900 00 


$11,200 00 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INCIDENTALS. 


For expenses of principals of State normal 
schools, and superintendents in attend- 
ing annual examinations 

For engraving and printing warrants..... 

For postage, telegrams, express charges, 
cleaning offices, traveling, and other in- 
cidental expenses..... 

For publishing and circulating the official 
decisions and instructions of the De- 
partment 


$300 00 
200 00 


2,500 00 


2,500 00 


$5,500 00 


AMOUNT EXPENDED. 


For expenses of principals of State normal 
schools, and superintendents in attend- 
ing annual examinations............+. 

For engraving and printing warrants..... 

For postage, telegrams, express charges, 
cleaning offices, traveling, and other 
incidental expenses 

For publishing and circulating the official 
decisions and instructions of the De- 
partment 


$299 67 
200 00 


2,485 23 


$5,484 90 
U led a. ) 
Jr :xpended balance I5 10 


In the way of explanation, it may be stated 
that the expense for postage, telegrams, and 
expressage amounts to from $1200 to $1300, 
and that the expense for traveling includes 
what is spent by all the officers of the depart- 
ment in attending institutes, visiting normal 
schools, and in going about over the State on 
official business. Publishing and circulating 
the official decisions and instructions of the 
Department includes, under the Act of May 
8th, 1855, some 2400 copies of the /enn- 
sylvania School Journal, postage prepaid, 
sent to secretaries of school boards, county 
and city superintendents, principals of state 
normal schools, etc. Of course, full details 
of all these expenditures, with accompanying 


| vouchers, are filed in the office of the Auditor 


General prior to settlement. 
CONDITION AND WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 
Statement M. in the report, showing the 
condition and working of the system as ex- 
hibited by the reports of the county and city 
superintendents, is a very remarkable table. 
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It is a volume in itself, revealing both the |? 
strong and weak places in the system. Below 
we give some of the most important figures, 
which, however, cannot be fully understood 
without reading them in connection with the 
explanations that follow, used by the superin- 
tendents in making their record. The words 
and phrases needing explanation are italicized. 
If any one should wish to see how his own 
county or city stands, he can satisfy himself 
by referring to this report. Philadelphia is 
not included in the statement. 


6,176 | 
2,254 


School grounds of sufficient size, out of 12,219. 
School grounds suitably improved 


Number of log school-houses remaining... . . 107 
Number of school- houses ert use. . 
Number badly ventilated. . 

Number without a suitable  qpaier-cleset or 


1,304 
5,951 


2,935 
2,014 
6,841 
2,927 


Number of first-class school-houses,......+++ 
Number with suitable furniture 
Number with injurious furniture 
Number wed/ supplied with apparatus,...... 2,748 
Number without apparatus worth mentioning. 6,361 
Number in which apparatus has increased... 1,354 
Number of separate schools for colored chil- 
dren 69 
Whole number of schools.. 16,329 
Number of schools we// classified 12,327 | 
“* with uniform books...... 12,768 | 
in which Bible is read... 13,802 
in which drawing is 


in which vocal music is 
taught. .... 
in which the Aigher 
branches are taught. . 
Number of teachers who received provisional 
certificates. .... os cd cevebeecvens Ue eed 
Number of teachers who received SAE RTAR 
certificates....... devveeseccensosessucs 
Number of applicants rejected. eee ‘ 55344 
Number of male teachers employed........ 9,270 | 
‘as female teachers ‘ : 9,756 
Average age of teachers employed....... 25 yrs. 
Number of teachers employed who had no 
previous experience...........+ 
Number of teachers employed who had 
taught less than one year...... 
Number of teachers employed who had 
taught more than five years... . 
Number of teachers employed who had at- 
tended a State Normal school... 2,765 
Number of teachers employed who had grad- 
uated at a State Normal school.......... 598 
Number of teachers employed who hold pro- 
fessional certificates.......sccccseccccees 
Number of teaehers employed who hold a 
manent certificates.... tesees 
Number of visits to schools by superin- 
tendents... 29,377 
Number of schools not visited........ .... 1,404 
Number of directors accompanying superin- 
tendent 
Number of patrons met in the schools 
Number of schools regularly visited by direc- 
COTS. eee ee eeee eeees 7,013 
Number of districts holding district institute. 482 





2,089 
1,650 


6,709 


1,810 
1,100 


ee 


4,128 
10,375 
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| their equivalent: 


| time, a set of outline maps, a globe 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Number of districts where secretary acts as 
superintendent 47 
Number of districts with 
superintendent .. 80 
Number of districts with libraries 06 
Children of school age not in school....... 29,509 
Children in private schools................ 24,066 


The following definitions will explain cer- 
tain terms used in preceding statement. 

“Sufficient Size,” as applied to school grounds in 
the country, is intended to mean an extent of at least 


half an acre; and in towns of an extent large enough 
to allow all the pupils of the school to enjoy exercise 


| in the open air, with proper gymnastic apparatus. 


“« Suitably Improved,’”’ as applied to school grounds, 
is intended to mean neatly fenced, free from rubbish 
of any kind, planted with shade trees, and properly 
prepared as a place for the plays of children. 

“ Unfit for Use,” as applied to school houses, is in- 
tended to mean houses worn out, too small, unhealthy, 
or uncomfortable. 

‘* Badly Ventilated,” as applied -houses, is 
intended to mean without any provision for ventila- 
tion, or with such a provision for it as apertures in the 
ceiling, transoms over doors, or raising o1 
windows, furnish. 

“« Suitable Privy,” is intended to mean a privy with 
separate apartme nts for boys and girls, kept clean, and 
accessible without unnecessary e xp sure, 

‘“* A First-class School-house,” is intended to 
mean, when applied to an ungraded school, one 
pleasantly | amply large, 


to sx ho y] 


lowering 


located, well constructed, 
with a portico in front or at the sides, convenient 
places for baskets and clothing, a case for books and 
apparatus, ceiling at least twelve feet high, with not 
less than one hundred square feet of black-board sur- 
face, well lighted, well heated, well ventilated, and 
neatly furnished with seats adapted to the size of 
pupils; and when intended for a a school, the 
above description should apply substantially to every 
room, and in addition, there should be a room for the 
Principal. 

‘“‘ Suitable Furniture,” is intended to mean desks 


| and seats of some approved pattern, adapted to the 


size of pupils, a neat desk and chair for the teacher, 
a few extra chairs for visitors, scats for recitations, a 
case for books and apparatus, and other indispensa- 
ble articles, such as stoves or buckets, 
brooms, etc. 

“‘Injurious Furniture,” is intended 
desks too high or too low, or which « 


heaters, 


to mean seats or 
therwise compel 


| pupils to violate the laws of health. 


“ Well Supplied with Apparatus,’ is intended to 
mean a school supplied with the following articles or 
Blackboard surface to permit 
every member of the largest class to use it at the same 
a clock, a call 
bell, a class bell, reading and writing charts, a set of 
square and cube root blocks, numeral frame, a 
small collection of objects for chiect lessons, a few 
appropriate engravings, a set of school mottoes, a 
Dictionary and Gazetteer. 

‘* Without Apparatus Worth Mentioning,”’ is in- 
tended to mean an amount of apparatus not extending 
beyond a small blackboard or two, or a single map or 
chart, or their equivalent, in such an estimate. 

‘*Schools Well Classified,” is intended to mean 
schools in which recitations are heard in all branches 
in classes, and in which those classes are properly 
formed, 
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“The Higher Branches,’”’? mean those higher 
branches which are not made necessary by law to be 
taught in all districts. 


— > - 
AUTHORITY TO DIRECT STUDIES. 


JupGE Crossy, a district judge in the State of 
Minnesota, has recently added his opinion to that of 
the Supreme Court of Iowa, in favor of the principle 
that a board of school directors has the right not only 
to adopt a course of study for the schools under their 
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pupil shall pursue, even against the wishes of his 
parents. The pith of his decision is contained in the 
following propositions : 

1. That the school boards or committees have the 
sole right to make all proper regulations as to disci- 
pline and studies in the public schools. 

2. That all pupils are amenable to these regulations 
and courses of study; and their refusal to comply for. 
feits the privileges of public education. 

3. That teachers, as the agents of the board, are 
authorized to proceed in school discipline and instruc. 
tion only so far as they receive instructions from the 
proper and legal school authorities, through the rules 


charge, but to determine what particular studies each | and regulations prescribed by them 
5 Ae 


MISCELLANY. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS, 


Pror. R, K BueurLe, Superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Reading, has been elected Superinten- 
dent of the schools of Lancaster, at a salary of 
$1,500. His salary in Reading was but $1,200 
Lancaster in fortunate is securing the services of this 
efficient officer. 

Miss Retta McCain read an interesting essay at 
Leechburg, on the subject of teaching primary geog- 
raphy. 

Rev. Miller, President of Waynesburg College, by 
official request, is preparing for the use of the Signal 
Service office, a minute and complete account of the 
tornado that visited that section of the State on 27th 
of March. 

Prof. W. Reinhart will open a graded school at 
Oak Forest, Greene county, early in May. 

John Eakin, Venango county, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the National College of the Kingdom of Siam. 

Horatio C. King, esq., will deliver the annual 
alumni oration at the commencement exercises of 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, in June. 

Prof. Geo. P. Beard has resigned his position as 
Principal of the State Normal school of the toth dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 


The Titusville City School Board, in granting time | 


to Supt. Streeter to attend the convention of school 
superintendents at Harrisburg in April, passed a reso- 
lution at the same time to defray his expenses. Com- 
mendable. 

Mr. Lee Huber, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Professor of Natural Science in Dickinson 
Seminary at Williamsport. 

A series of local institutes has been arranged and 
held by the teachers of the upper end of Dauphin 
county. 

Clearfield borough school board have added one 


more year to the graduating course in the Leonard | 


Graded School. It now requires three years to grad- 
uate after leaving the preparatory department. 

G. W. Weaver, who taught Du Bois High School 
during the past year, has started on a tour west. 

Jos. E. Temple, a retired merchant of Philadelphia, 
has donated $60,000 to the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, 

Gen. W. H. Davis, of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed one of the visitors to the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Md. 








Solomon P. Hood, formerly the efficient principal 
of the colored school at Middletown, Pa., was a 
member of the graduating class of Theological De- 
partment of Lincoln University. The commence- 
ment exercises were held at the close of the spring 
session. The subject of Mr. Hood’s address was 


| “ The Negro Preacher.” 


The Montgomery county teachers’ institute is an- 
nounced to meet in Music Hall, Norristown, on the 
8th of November. 

A bill has been introduced into the New York 
State Legislature, now in session, at Albany, entitled, 

* An act to prevent cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
others from deterring parents and those having the 
custody of children from sending them to the free 
schools.” 

M. J. Brecht, formerly of Manheim, Lancaster 
county, has been appointed principal of the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ School at Mt. Joy, in place of Mr. Martin, 
resigned. 

E. O. Lyte, -of the State Normal School at Millers- 
ville, has prepared a neat little work, entitled “ Prac- 
tical Book-Keeping,” designed as a text-book for use 
in schools. The book is published by the Normal 
Publishing Company of Lancaster 

Rev. G. W. Fortney, formerly of Centre county, 
is pastor of the Lutheran church and principal of the 
public schools of Chatham village, New York. 

Fred M. Allen, a graduate of the State Normal 
School and also of the Commercial College at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., will open a business college in Mans- 
field, Tioga county. Mr. Allen is a son of the late 
Prof. Allen. 

At the competitive examination for the appointment 
of a cadet to West Point from the Sixteenth Congres- 
sional district, recently held at Williamsport, McKean 
county sent one applicant; Cameron, two; Lycom- 
ing, nine; Potter, one; Tioga, three. Two appli- 
cants will be recommended by the examining com- 
mittee, so that if the first should be rejected at West 
Point, there will be a second to take his place. The 
examination was authorized by the representative of 
that district, Hon. John I, Mitchell of Tioga county. 

Ex-Governor James Pollock will deliver the oration 
at the Anniversary, May 28th, of the Page Literary 
Society of the State Normal School at Millersville. 
The “ Page” may be congratulated on making such 
a fortunate and appropriate selection for that occasion. 
It was during Governor Pollock’s administration, from 
1854 to 1857, that the act establishing Normal Schools 
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became a law, he having the honor to first recommend 
such legislation. We may add that in his messages 
he never omitted an opportunity to speak in behalf of 
the public schools and the advancement of higher ed- 
ucation. ‘The Ex-Governor is an able and interesting 
speaker, and it is specially fitting that he should 
deliver the honorary address before the oldest literary 
society of the first State Normal School of Pennsy]l- 
yania. 

Mr. S. C. George, teacher of Wherry school, Arm- 
strong county, reports John Wilson as attending 
school during four successive terms without the ab- 
sence of a single day. It is almost needless to add 
that his progress has been satisfactory to teacher and 
parents. The average attendance was go per cent. 

Supt. Hoge of Greene county has prepared a se- 
ries of questions to be submitted to the classes com- 
pleting the course of study prescribed for the common 
schools of that county, The questions with instruc- 
tions were placed in the hands of the committees of 
the various townships. Each graduate prepared an 
essay, oration, or recitation for a public entertainment 
given at the close of the schools, at which time the 
diplomas were presented as a reward of merit for dili- 
gence and attainment. 

Supt. Shearer, of Cumberland county, held four 
public examinations, at which 80 pupils presented 
themselves as candidates for the public school diploma, 
Of this number 57 were successful. They passed a 
satisfactory examination in the branches named in the 
course of study presented for the schools of the county. 
The diploma enumerates the branches of study, and is 
signed by school board, superintendent, and teacher. 

Supt. Hughes, of Bedford, reports schools all closed 
except those in Bedford borough. The term has been 
a successful one. More general interest has been 
manifested by the patrons, and a clearer conception 
of the real work of the school-room by the teachers. 

Supt. Balph, of Lawrence, in concluding some re- 
marks on the subject of examinations and certificates, 
says: ** Teachers who have ambition and energy, and 
who see that their best chance for success lies in good 
preparation and good work, have cause for encour- 
agement. ‘[he public interest in the schools is rap- 
idly advancing, and from all parts of the county 
the inquiry comes for the best teachers.” 

The Westtown (Friends) Boarding School held the 
semi-annual commencement exercises April Ist, grad- 
uating a class of ten young ladies and gentlemen. 
Heretofore it has been the custom to hold these ex- 
ercises for ladies in one room and gentlemen in 
another. This spring, however, the custom, for various 
reasons, was departed from and the exercises con- 
ducted in the large room used as the meeting-house. 

The school at Penikese which attracted so much at- 
tention during the last year of the life of the lamented 
Agassiz, and which was discontinued a year after his 
death, was not the last of the summer schools of 
America, This year the Johns Hopkins University, of 
Baltimore, will establish a seaside laboratory some- 
where on the shores of Chesapeake Bay, or on the 
coast of Virginia. 

The cleverest and most successful teachers of Pitts- 
burgh are endeavoring to eliminate “technical gram- 
mar’’ from the list of studies in which pupils are 
examined preparatory to entering the High School, 
and depend upon the MS. prepared on other subjects 
as a test of their practical knowledge of this particu- 
lar subject. Any plan that will give a practical 
working knowledge of of grammar will be preferable 
to the ordinary stupid method which, while it-enables 
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a young person to glibly recite whole pages of rules, 
does not teach him to write even a simple, well- 
expressed letter. 

Miss Maria L. Sanford, late Professor of History 
at Swarthmore College, has been in the lecture field 
during the past year before Teachers’ Institutes and 
the leading schools of the State. Her success as a 
teacher of history in the class-room was extraordinary. 
Before a large audience, with oxy-hydrogen light and 
a choice selection of views illustrating her subject, 
she is equally successful. Her lectures on Rome, 
Venice, Florence, Pompeii and other cities, are at 
once highly interesting and instructive. We rate her 
the foremost teacher of her sex in Pennsylvania. 
Her mission is that of instructor. She should always 
be a teacher of teachers, and will find her true place 
only when at the head of one of our State Normal 
Schools. Teachers trained within the sphere of her 
influence will know more t at 1s contained 
within the text-books. Her an inspira- 
tion to theirs. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR FARMERS’ Boys AND GIRLS.— 
The ‘‘ Chadd’s Ford Farmers’ Club’”’ of Chester and 
Delaware counties, offers $100 in cash, in thirteen 
premiums, to the boys of seventeen years of age and 
under, who shall raise the largest number of bushels 
of corn on one-eighth of an acre of land, in the year 
1880, In addition to the above they will give a 
number of premiums consisting of books, clothing, 
games, knives, etc. Each contestant is to send his 
name, age, address, and name of his father to the 
President of the club. The | is to be measured 
by some person appointed by th« 
corn may grow within twelve inches of the line, on 
the sides but in no case beyond it. A fine oppor- 
tunity for boys to use their energy and judgment, for 
them to think, observe, and reason. The girls of 
Delaware and Chester are to have their chances too. 
The contest to be, to ascertain who shall make the 
best butter. The amount and number of premiums 
are not yet published. 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGREssS.—The 
following extracts are translated from L’ Aducateur 
Revue Pedagogigue, Switzerland : 

The International Educational Congress will con- 
vene at Brussels, Belgium, in September, 1880, M., 
Couvreur will be President, and M. Buls, Secretary. 
There will be six sections, which may be subdivided 
by the committee on organization, if necessary or de- 
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sirable. 

The object of the Congress will be to familiarize 
the educational public with “ the social 
ical questions’ which are involved in all degrees of 
Each speaker will speak in his own lan- 


and pedagog- 


teaching. 
guage, 

Twenty or more questions are to be discussed in 
each degree or grade of teaching. Twenty-five were 
selected for primary instruction, embracing nearly all 
leading subjects under that head. In academic in- 
struction, the baffle ground will be between classical 
and scientific studies; each would confine the other 
to narrower limits. The distribution of historical 
studies and the natural sciences, is another of the 
twenty questions in this department. ‘The liberty of 
the professor with regard to doctrines contradicting 
the religious ideas of the people in general, is to he 
discussed in the department of higher education, 
Here is another: “ How can official programmes most 
suitably fix the order of studies ?” 

An international exhibition of school furniture and 
apparatus will also be connected with the Congress, 
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1. The morn was re skies were clear, No breath came o’er the sea, Wheii Mary left hér highland cot, And 


2. Where’er I wander’d, east or west, Tho’ fate began tolower, A  solacestil]] was she to me, In 
3. And when my fever'd lips were parch’d On burning Afric’s sand, She whisper’d notes of happiness, And 
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wander’d forth with me. The flowers dec i! d Pu mountain side, And fragrance fill’d the vale, By 
sor - row’slone - ly hour: When tempests lash’d our gallant bark, And rent her shivering sail, One 
tales of dis - tant land: My life had beena wilderness, Un- blest by for -tune’s gale, Had 
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far the sweetest flow - er there, Was A. 5 se of Al - Jan-dale, % as The rose of Al- landale, the 
maiden form with-stood the storm,’ Twas the roseof Al - lan -dale,’Twas the rose of Al - landale, the 
fate not link’d my lot to hers, The rose of zs - lan-dale, er rose of Al-landale, the 
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, By far the sweetest flow’r th ere, e, W as the rose of 
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God bless our na - tive land! Firm may she ever st ar 1, vada a storm and night; When the wild 
. For her our pray’rs shall rise —To God a-bove theskies, On him we wait; Thou who art 
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tempests rave, Rul - er. of wind and wave, Do Thou our coun. trysave By Thy great might! 
ev - er nigh, Guarding with watchful eye, To Thee a- loud wecry, God save the State! 
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